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[‘* XoU LOOK CHARMING!’’ RESPONDED HILDA, 


HILDA’S FORTUNES. 


—0— ® 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Curtstuas Day passed very quietly at West- 
lynn Castle, for, in consequence of the death 
of its late owner, Hilda would not allow any 
festivities beyond the entertainment of all the 
poor of the village at dinner. 

She herself went down and helped to wait 
on her humble guests, whom she welcomed 
much more heartily than if they had’ been the 
highest and noblest in the land. 

Evelyn declined to assist her. As a matter 
of fact, Evelyn might have been described as 
being in a bad temper that Christmas Day, 
for she was very silent, and, when spoken to, 
contented herself by answering in monosy]l- 
lables, She seemed very thoughtful, and 
*prarently her reflections were not of 4 
Pleasant nature. More than once Hilda 
observed her brows contract, and her lips set 
themselves close together as if she had come 





to some determination which she intended 
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should be as unalterable as the law of the 
Medes and Persians. 

In the evening, after dinner, she went 
to her room, and Hilda (to whom the corapany 
of her chaperone was not particularly 
agreeable) determined on paying a visit to the 
west wing. 

Her lessons with Nadir now took place 
daily, and she was really interested in the 
gentle, soft-voiced Hindoo, whose knowledge 
seemed so profound, and in whose humility 
there was something touchingly pathetic. 

Hilda came to the conclusion that he had 
a history, and invested him with all the 
attributes of romance that imaginative girls 
are in the habit of bestowing on those of their 
es. concerning whom they know very 
ittle. 

Nadir was extremely reticent concerning 
his past, indeed, he never spoke of it save by 
accident, and then he quickly corrected him- 
self, as if he had been Liteaped into an 
indiscretion which he immediately repented. 

His life was quite distinct from that of the 
other inmates of the castle; he was waited upon 
by an old woman, who lived in his own 
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“I HsD NO IDBA YOU WERE SO GOOD LOOKING,’’] 


particular wing, and rarely left it, save wien 
necessity compelled her to go marketing for 
those commodities that housekeeping} re- 
quired, and this was not often. 

Her name was Joan, ‘and Hilda, who had 
seen her once, was struck by her devotion to 
her master, which somewhat resembled that 
of a faithful dog. She never took her eyes 
from his face when in his presence, and there 
was an expression of anxious fidelity in them 
that is perfectly indescribable, and is very 
seldom to be seen save in the eyes of some 
dumb animals, who have no other method of 
declaring their affection. 

Contrary to custom, Hilda found ths 
second door leading to Nadir's apartment 
open, and, receiving no answer to her gentle 
tap, she entered the room. 

It was in perfect darkness— such darkness 
that she paused on the threshold, hesitating 
to go on lest she should stumble over some 
article of furniture. As she stood in doubt, 
there broke on her ears the sound of a sob— 
long-drawn, deep, and expressive of such 
hapelessness, such misery, such unteld depths 
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of anguish, that the listener involuntarily ‘Are you sure, quite sure, yomr faney has **T believe Lady St. John was—notof her 


shuddered and drew back, 

Hilda was not a timid or superstitious girl, 
but just for a moment there fell upon her a 
dread of the unseen that partially unnerved 
her. Her first impulse was toturn back and 
fly to the inhabited portions of the castle, for it 
seemed to her that the sound she had heard 
was not human; butere she had time to put her 
design in execution common sense came to 
her aid, telling her that she was extremely 
foolish t6 be frightened at a thing that might 
surely be traced to natural causes. 

‘‘ Nadir!” she exclaimed, loudly. 

There was no answer. A stillness like that 
of death reigned in the apartment. 


She repeated her call, waited afew seconds, 
then, regardless of the chairs with which she 
might be brought in collision, advanced boldly 
into the room, and went to the window, where 
she remembered haying seen a small case of 
wax matches hung up againstithe wall. She 
groped about until she found it,then strack a 
match, and held it above her head. 

There was no one visible, but, nothing 
daunted, the girl advanced into the next 
apartment, striking matches in order to guide 
her aright. That, t00, was empty, but it was | 
not so dark as the first, for afew embers were | 
burning in the grate,and threw a half glow 
on the objects around. 





It must be admitted that Hilda was now ' 
growing rather alarmed, al gh if it had 
been neoes , she would, 


darkness, 80 she d.a lamp that ae 
from the ceiling, and haying done this, 
considerably moreatease. 
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Hardie she fimished when she heard | 


of a door, and going to 
room encountered* Nadir pas eS : 
somewhat surprised\as hesaw her. { 


the clic 


“T went to seg 
his ordinarily quiet 


, madam,”’ he said, in 
3, but they told me | 


' 


you had gone#o your own oom. I havelived i ingly. “I 


long enough in this country to know thatit ! 
is customary at this @eason of the year to | 
wish good wishes, amd’ eo I wanted towffer 
you mine.” 

‘How long Ihave you been away?” 
demanded Hilda, abruptly, and not pamsing | 
to thank him for his*felicitations. 

He seemed somewhat surprised at the ques- 
tion. <> 

‘“Ten minutes, I should ivaagine. I went 
first of all to thedrawing-room, and not find- 
ing you there procseded to the»boudoir, .and 
afterwards asked oneof the servamtsconcern- 
ing your whereabouts.” 

Ten minutes! Then he could not possibly 
have been in the west wing when she came in. 

‘* Where is Joan? ” . 

Nadir made the nearest approach toa laugh 
that he ever indulged in. | 

‘‘ Joan was seized with religious qualms, and | 
went to church. She has not been there for 
years, so the service will be novel to her.” 

Hilda looked, as she felt, thoroughly mysti- 
fied. She gazed hard at Nadir to see whether 
he was speaking the trath, but he met her 
glance with one of such quiet candour that her 
suspicions as to his deceiving her were at 
once set at rest. Besides, what motive could 
he have for telling a lie? 

He did not question her as to why she made 
the inquiries, but stood calmly silent, as if 
waiting for her to explain. 

“ There was someone in this room‘or the 
next five minutes ago,” she said, in-a tone of 
conviction, but with the air of one who is not 
quite certain of her facts. 

The Hindoo lifted his brows, and glanced 
round. 

“ She—for it was a woman—is gone now,” 
added the young girl, “for I searched before 
you came in,’’ and then she told him of what 
had happened. 

_ He received the statement with natural 
incredulity. 


not deceived you ?’’ he said. 

“Quite sure. Iam not given to imagining 
things.” 

‘** But how.could there sibly be anyone 
here ? There is no outlet from the next room 
except through this, you will remember.” 

Hilda did not reply.for afew seconds. She 
was certainly puzzled, for she could find no 
feasible explanation of what had occurred. 

“Is it possible anyone could have slipped 
by me in the darkness, when I went to the 
window?” she murmured, more to herself 
than to him. 

“In — I should pio! yoo agg on my 
way through passage,” sai ir. 

This was true,and the mystery seemed 
greater fhan before; nevertheless, Hilda would 
not yield her point. 

“Tam sure someone was here,” she asserted, 
very pgsitively, “and I am equally sure that 
it was & women,” 

The Hind@ smiled, and as she saw that 
hhe-was still unconvinced she dropped the 
#ubject 
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Meanwhile, atthe Court. Christmas was 


i ho in an extremely iet fashion. 
‘estlynn would have 
for his testes werein favour of society 


ocegéion her will Jaw, soshe and he and 
the two young sat @own alone to 
their Christmas 
“How very quiet 7 ?” exclaimed the 
Bari, loans tae sons Seating “Tn 
Jumy young days fashion for. young 
leer ae ad esi elders, but now 
| the fashion is reversed.” 


Arthur, by way of:excuse,. ~ 
“You think you have!” grand. 
swoom, J with a eye en 
rauch of .a headache, wo 
wbout it.” = mo 
«Ah} grandmamma ta 





more -of you every, 
st church, you absolutely 


by the way in which you fixed me with yeur.|; 


I am sure the glance of the ancient 
Sten coda not have held a more daeadful 
fascination.’’ ~ 


“Yon wanted somebody to keep you 


oung woman did not give you much encourage- 
ait though, for she cunetall 
@lamcing once in your 

“She is. pretty girl,” the Earl, 
thoughtfully, and not noticing how red his son’s 
face had become. 

“Pretty enough, as girls go,” grudgingly 
admitted the old lady; ‘‘ but that is not say- 
ing very. much, for women certainly are less 
handsome now than they were fifty years 
ago.” 

e Cela va sans dire,’ putin Arthur. 

‘‘ What do yousay ?” she demanded, sharply. 
“Can't you speak English properly, like a 
sensible man ?”’ 

‘‘T never was vain enough to aspire to the 
character of a ‘sensible man,’”’ was the meek 
retort. 

Lady Hawksley sniffed. She had an un- 
comfortable sort of idea that her grandson 
was laughing at her,-and acting under this 
idea she resolved to make a spiteful remark, 
which she knew would annoy him. 

‘‘ As I said before, Miss St. John is pretty 
enough in her way, but it is a very vulgar and 
commonplace way. Still, what can you .ex- 
pect? Her mother was canaille, and she is 
very much like her.” 

‘“Who was her mother?” asked Arthur, 
quickdy. turning to the Earl, who looked 

ecidedly uneomfortable at the turn the con- 
yersation had taken. ‘‘I have often meade 
inquiries about her before, but no one could, 
or would, answer them.” 









4 |ment I spoke about, and let me tell 


husband’s rank,” replied Lord Westlynn, 
taking up a pear, and concentrating ali his 
attention on the task of peeling it. 

“ Not of her husband’s rank !”’ shrilly echoed 
the Dowager. “Ishould think not! Why she 
was a gipsy, or actress, or something of that 
sort.” 

“Surely, grandmamma, there is a distinc. 
tion between the two? ” 

Lady Hawksley tossed her head scorn. 
fully. 4 
‘I’m sure I don’t know; but it strikes me 


| those people are very much alike. It is only 


a question of degree.’ 

“It is only a question of degree with us all,” 
said the young wan, with quiet satire. 

“ Oh! you art a socialdemocrat, or in a fair 
‘way to become one, so there is no notice to 
be taken of what you say,” retorted her lady. 


thur turned to his father. 

Pl 0" long is it since Lady 8t. John 

‘*T don’t know,’ answered the Earl, hesitat- 
ing. “She died abroad ; but I cannot tel) you 
the exact date.” 
. “You should not forget to mention that she 
ran away from her husband—a not yon 
seq uehto such marriages,” added Lady a 
ley, fixing her eyes on the Earl, whoy r’s, 
great surprise, coloured violently, and» at- 


| te id ‘no retort. a os 
i dowager, as if pleased at hig m, 
‘turned to Eric, to whom she aiden: 


during the rest of dinner. 
When the adjournment to the mae 
bry , she beckoned the young to 
r . sat 


‘Tam going to give you good Pe a 


Verrall,”’ shesaid, with a smile that @he a 


| good many of her artificial teeth, “amd you 


you must accept them in lieu of a. Cheistm as 
ift. I have obtained for you the: int- 
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‘@an, it is.one not to be despised,” - ~~ 


‘You have placed me ra blige. 
pe Hawksley,” ospondied aati bet try 


would, he could not infuse amy warmth 

of: itude ‘in his tone, and hp sea to 
pe its.ebsence, for she ‘ae Rapid 
@anceat him,thatwas partly inquixing, part]; 









] Sitesasesoeitor India in 'sitovkaish; 


inorder, 
“Seeing that, instead of ai to the cervine, 5 
you were staring at fat httle Mise Bt. John, ; 
rapped ont Lady Hawksley. “I must aay-the } 


er it 
You 


. i ’ the 
i ; ‘at leaving 
our nativeland. 


“ Oh, if you are going to give wily to senti- 
ment——” 

‘But Iam not!” he interrupted, smiling. 
‘Young men who have to make their way in 
the world have no right to indulge in senti- 
ment, and I don’t want to prove myself an ex- 
ception to the rule. till, I think I may be 
forgiven for wishing my departure had been a 
little less hurried ff : : 

“ Then you-wi ncoap t the appointment?” 

Her eyes, keen and hard and glittering, 
sought his eagerly, and.he could not refrain 
froma half-shudder as he met them. Certainly. 
Lady Hawksley must bea witch, and gifted 
with the power of the Evil Eye! 

‘“* Assuredly I shall accept it.”’ 

‘You. are wise,” she said, drawing a quick 
breath. Tt will be a much-swifter and shorter 
read to fortune than your sword can carve out 
for you, besides giving you an assured posi- 
tion.” 

Yes, this was true; and Verrall, who was 
ambitious, told himself he was very. lucky to 
have been. able to secure it. Governor of 
S——. Why, it meant a.good income in the 
present, and promotion for the future! What 
more could g young man want? 

In spite of this, a curious idea, that was 
almost a presentiment of evil, took posses- 
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ion of him, -and would not be driven. away. 
Arthur and Lord Westlynn, when told of the 
appointment, congratulated him, aljhough 
both regretted the necessity his leaving 
England so soon, but not even their fglicita- 
tions restored big good spirits. Perhapsit was 
the thought of never seeing Hilda that sad- 
dened him; but was it not better that it should 
be so—better for him.to he far away, beyond 
the influence of her beauty, so long as that 
beauty could never be his? 

Almost.as if in gllasion to his thoughis, 
Arthur sang the xefrain of the popular 
ballad,— 4 

‘<Tt was best to leave you thus, dear, 
Best for you, and best for me !”’ 


The young Viseount, finding his father un- 
usually taciturn, had sat down to the piano, 
but his choice of a song drewupon him the 
rebuke of Lady Hawksley. . 

“Tf you want to sing, sing something decent,” 
she said, testily, ‘‘not rpbbishy little senti- 
mental songs like that. One might as well 
listen to Christy Minstrels.” 

But, in spite of this pettish remark, the 
dowager was in remarkably good spirits, and 
exerted herself to xestore the eq of 
the others of the party, with only a pastial 
amount of snecess, however, é 

They all retired to.bed pretty early, and if 
the question had been put none of the gentle- 
men could have said they had spent a very 
happy Christmas Day. ; 

The: next morning, when Eric. was about 
getting out of bed, he noticed a piece of paper 
on the pillow. He took it up carelessly, and 
was aboutthrowing it aside, when he observed 
that it.was written ppon—nay, more, that it 
was addvomne’ to himself. It bore these 
words :-— 

‘ Eric Verrall—a danger threatens you, and 
will overtake you if you go out to India as you 
propose doing. _; , therefore, and re- 
fuse the appointment offered you. It looks 
tempting, and might, to anyone else, lead on 
to fortune; but for you it means—-death ! 
Keep silence respecting this warning, but 
believe that.it eames from—A Friend,” 

That wasall ; no signature, no date—nothing 
by which the identity of the writer could 
be guessed, for the words were printed, not 
pees us the we who nee eneathen: 

gua against the y of the 
handwriting being identiGed. 

Eric turned it over and over in puzzled 
wonderment. Clearly it had been written by 
someone in the house, and placed on the 
pillow during the night; for if it had been 
there the preceding evening, when he came to 
bed, he would have noticed it at once. 

He made-a rule of never locking his door, 
80 there.would be no difficulty in effecting an 
entrance into his room, 

Bat who was the “Friend” who had taken 
upon himself to give such a mysterious warn- 
ing? Not Lady Hawksley, for she wished him 
to accept the appointments; not Arthur, for 
anything that savoured of mystery was totally 
repugnant to his.character; and; besides, he 
would have said outright his reasons against 
Verrali’s accepting the offer, if any valid ones 


Could it be the Earl? 

There seemed no motive for his writing such 
& note, and yet-he was the only likely person 
Eric could think of. 

The young man pondered over the affair 
for some time, then threw the communication 
into the fire. Hisown nature was essentially 
that of a soldier — straightforward, open, 
hating secrecy or mystery of any description, 
and inclined to believe it was only resorted to 
in order to conceal a bad motive. 

He came to the conclusion that perhaps a 
trick had been played upon him, and while 
resolving to make no mention of it, also 
decided not to let it influence him in the 


slightest d If his unknown correspon- 
dent was id of reveaking his identity, it 
followed that he dared not openly give ad- 
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yice, and. therefore t he advice was not worth 
noticing. 

Having thus disposed of the difficulty, Eric 
rose and dressed himself, and, naturally 
enough, his thoughts went back to the evening 
of his arrival atthe Court. and the nocturnal 
visitor who had disturbed hig slumbers. 

Once he was inclined to think there might 
be some connection - between the two circum- 
stances, bnt eyen if this were the case he had 
no means of proving it to be so, and the best 
thing for him to do was. to forget it. 

Nevertheless, he was inclined to believe 
there were more mysteries at. work in the 
Earl of Westlynn’s household than anyone 
who saw only the surface smoothness could 
possibly have guessed. 


CHAPTER XY. 


In front of a large cheval glass. regarding 
herself critically, but with decided approval, 
stood Evelyn Monkton, while at her feet knelt 
Hilda, bysily engaged in making some trifling 
alteration in the folds of her dress. 

Tt was the night of the officers’ ball at W—, 
and Eyelyn*had fully made up her mind 
that she would be the belle of the evening, 
and—as a necessary preliminary—had taken 
even more pains than usual with her attire. 

“How do I look, Hilda ?” she asked, 
standing a little way off, and taking up her 
bouquet and fan from the toilette table. - 

“ Charming!’ responded her cousin, with 
generous warmth, ‘“Ihad no idea you were 
8) good-looking.” 

As a matter of fact Evelyn was extremely 
handsome, and on this particular evening 
looked her best. She wore a gown that had 
been sent to her straight from Paris, and 
which was a subtle combination of delicate 
gea-green ‘satin and costly white lace, orna- 
mented with long sprays and tufts of apple 
blossom. In her hair wore three diamond 
stars that scintillated with her every move- 
ment and threw out tiny sparkles of prismatic 
fire, while a necklace of diamonds encircled 
her throat, and bracelets of the same stones 
flashed on her white and beautifully moulded 
arms. 

The diamonds were not her own, but formed 
pert of the Fitzherbert family jewels, which 

er cousin lent her for the occasion—not 
without some doubt as to whether Evelyn 
showed good taste in asking for the loan. 

* “JT am gure you will be very much ad- 
mixed,” said our heroine, with honest convic- 
tion. 

“T hope so. I intend to enjoy myself 
thoroughly—so thoroughly that when I grow 
old I may look back on this evening as having 
been perfectly happy. Don’t you ,wish you 
were coming too?” 

Hilda sighed. In good truth she did wish 
it, for she had never been‘to a ball in her life, 
and there were special reasons why she would 
have'liked to go to this one besides the natural 
love of youth for excitement. 

‘‘ Perhaps I shall go to it next year,” she 
said, evading the question. 

“Next year! Heaven only knows what 
change may come before then,” murmured 
Evelyn, still watching the reflection of her 
own beauty inthe mirror. ‘Oh, Hilda, these 
are lovely diamonds! I wish they were 
mine.” ; 

“Do you?” laughing. ‘ Well, so far as I 
am concerned you would be quite welcome to 
them, but, unfortunately, they are heirlooms 
and go with the estates, so they are not at my 
disposal.” Yjeis8 

Presently Lady Hawksley’s carriage was 
announced, and Evelyn ran downstairs in the 
highest possible spirits, waving a gay farewell 
to her cousin, who watched her from the top 
of the staircase. The dowager was accom- 
panied by Lord Westlynn, the two young men 

ving driven over earlier in the dogcart. 

Evelyn had been to small and impromptu 
dances before, but this was her first real ball, 
and if she had been sixteen she could not have 





been more excited at the prospect. The fact 
of being under the care of a ‘‘ grande damo” 
like Lady Hawksley added its quota to her 
delight ; for she was keenly alive to the advan- 
tages of the connection, and rightly inter. 
preted the glances of respectful interest that 
followed her party as they were announced. 

Arthur and Eric Verrall were waiting fer 
them at the door of the ball-room, and it was 
on the arm of the former that Evelyn entered. 
Dancing had already begun, and the closing 
bars of a valse were ringing out on the flower- 
scented air as they made their way through 
the crowd. 

‘** Ate you going to give me the first dance ?”’ 
inquired Arthur—rather languidly, it is true, 
and keeping his eyes fixed on the door. 

“T have already promised it to Captain 
Verrall,”’ 

“Lucky Verrall! Then I must be content 
with the second, I suppose.’’ 

He inscribed his name on the little ivory 
tablets depending from her fan, while Evelyn 
glanced round the room, which was profusely 

ecorated with flowers, ferns, and trophies 

and lighted up by glittering crystal chande 
liers. To her it seemed like an enchanted 
vision—a vision that had often haunted he: 
in her old days of poverty, but which she had 
hardly ever dared Lope to see realised. 

Eric came up presently and claimed hor 
hand for the next dance, which was a valze, 
and then the girl became aware she had the 
best partner in the room—one whose step 
suited hers to a nicety, and who might be con 
fidently trusted to steer clear of collisions even 
in that crowd. Her face flushed, her eyes 
sparkled, and her bosom heaved in a very in- 
toxication of pleasure. 

Verrall, looking at her, was surprised at 
her beauty, but the only effect it had on him 
was to remind him of a loveliness tenfold 
greater—that of Hilda. Nevertheless, he 
liked dancing with Evelyn, for in tho first 
place she was extremely light and graceful! 
secondly, he knew very few people in the 
room ; and, thirdly, she could talk to him of 
her cousin. 

Perhaps the last motive was fhe most 
powerful of the three! 

Later on in the evening they were prome 
nading the room together, when Evelyn sud- 
denly expressed a desire for an ice, and an- 
nounced that she was rather tired. 

“IT will bring you an ice,” said Verrall 
‘¢ Will you have it intheconservatory? Ii is 
rather crowded, certainly, but 1 think I can 
find you a seat.” 

Evelyn hesitated, and consulted her pro- 
gramme before answering. 

‘“‘I think I will sit out the next dance. I 
am engaged for it, it is true, but it would not 
be rude to refuse to dance, would it?”’ 

‘Certainly not, if you are tired.” 

Thus encouraged, the girl determined to 
risk it; and so it came to pass that she 
presently found herself in the conservatory 
with Verrall at her side—for, not being en- 
gaged, he had volunteered to sit out the dance 
with her. 

They were virtually alone, for nearly all the 
other couples had returned to the bail-room, 
from whence came the rhythmic measure of 
some delightfully dreamy valse, played by the 
Guards’ band, and softened by the distance - 
into strains of the most exquisite melody. 

Evelyn's heart beat very fast. Perhaps 
the light and the music, the fragrance-laden 
air, and the movement of the yulse, had ex 
cited her, but the passion that had been grow- 
ing up in her. heart ever since the first day she 
saw Verrall now seemed to tuke a new develop- 
ment, and literally overwhelmed her with its 
force. If she could only hear lim say be 
loved her! For such a decluration she felt 
the world would be well lost. 

She glanced up at him as he leaned back 
against a marble pedestal, looking, in his even- 
ing dress, even handsomer and mare distinguc 
than usual. His eyes were fixed ona little pot 
of violets that chanced to be near, and he had 
entirely forgotten Evelyn’s very existence. 
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She aroused him from his reverie by a 
playful inquiry. 

‘Shall I give you 4 penny for your thoughts, 
Captain Verrall?”’ 

**I beg your pardon! -I fear I am a very 
bad companion,” he exclaimed, apologetically. 
“IT don’t know that you would think my 
reflections worth the sum you name,” smiling. 

“If you were to tell me what they were I 
might be able to judge,”’ audaciously. 

“I won’t bore you to such an extent.” 

“Shall I guess, then?” 

‘‘ If you were to guess for an hour you would 
not hit on the right solution, most probably.” 

“Do you give me leave to try?” she per- 
sisted. 

“Certainly, if it affords you any amuse- 
ment,"’ he replied, a little coldly. 

“Well, then, the object of your thoughts 
was a lady.” 

He flushed slightly, and she added,— 

«*Am I right?” 

“Bo far‘you are. But still you deal with 
generalities, and therefore yon are likely to be 
right.” 

“It is a young lady.” 

He laughed outright. 

‘Quite a safe conclusion, Miss Monkton.” 

*« And she lives in W—~—shire?” 

“* Yes.” 

“T have guessed your secret, Captain 
Verrall—you are in love!” 

He started violently, first of all inclined to 
be angry, and then conscious of a revulsion of 
feeling which made it almost a relief to hear 
his secret thus discussed. The truth was his 
thoughts had, of late, brooded so entirely on 
Hilda, whose name he would not mention, 
even to Arthur, that it was little wonder he 
had grown to long to hear of her from other 
lips. If Miss Monkton had really guessed his 
passsion for her cousin, his best plan would 
be to beg her not to betray him. 

“You do not deny my accusation, Captain 
Verrall?” went on Evelyn. 

‘‘No,’”’ he answered, “because it is a true 
one.” 

Evelyn’s eyes fell, and he was astonished to 
observe that ;her hand, as it wandered rest- 
lessly about the foliage at her side, trembled 
perceptibly. Perhaps, he thought, she also 
had bestowed her heart in the wrong place, 
ani therefore she was the better able to sym- 
pathise with him. 

Verrall had the greatest possible reverence 
for women. He had not been thrown much 
amongst them, but his ideal of the sex was 
even purer and loftier than is that of the 
generality of men. He knew that there were 
some who were wicked and hard, and cruel, 
but he had never been able to completely 
realise the fact, and, as consequence, he in- 
variably put the highest and best interpreta- 
tion on their actions. . 

A character like Hilda’s he could understand 
and appreciate, but when brought into contact 
with Evelyn’s totally different nature he was 
at a complete disadvantage. 

Presently, finding he did not speak, Evelyn 
raised her eyes. 

‘“‘T hope, Captain Verrall,” she said timidly, 
‘‘you don’t think me |presuming for having 
said this to you. Indeed, I had no intention 
of being so, but I am so interested-—”’ 

She broke off abruptly, the long fringes of 
her lashes again sweeping her cheek. The 
officer sat down beside her, but before doing 
so he gathered a couple of the violets, which 
he kept in his hands, as if their scent brought 
back sweet memories to him. 

**T am sure,” he said, gently, {*‘ that you 
had no intention of saying or doing anything 
that is not perfectly kind, and if you have 
discovered my secret I suppose I ought not 
to be surprised. I only ask one thing of you 
—to keep it inviolate.” 

She did not reply. 

“I feel that I should like to make an at- 
tempt to justify myself in your eyes,” he 
continued, after a moment’s pause; “and, 
indeed, all the blame you could cast upon me 
I am quite willing tocast upon myself. It is, 





I know, the utmost presumption for me to 
love one so far removed.” 

“True love is never presumption,” she 
interrupted very softly. 

“You are kind to me—kinder than I 
deserve, perhaps,” said the young man, 
bestowing a grateful glance upon her, “ but 
all the kindness in the world would not con- 
vince me that I have not been mad—nay, am 
mad still, for my love is stronger than ever. 
You know how poor Iam, Miss Monkton ; I 
have absolutely nothing save my soldier’s 
pay, 80 Iam really unable to offer a wife a 
home. Think, then, of my daring in aspiring 
to the hand of one cradled ir the lap of 
luxury.” 

He laughed bitterly, and Evelyn laid her 
hand on his, as if she would fain comfort him. 
He pressed the pretty pink , and, in 
absolute unconsciousness, retained it in his 
own. 

Evelyn was labouring under a gigantic 
error, brought about by her own vanity. She 
was under the impression that Eric meant 
herself when he spoke of the lady he loved, 
and, starting with this idea, his every word 
encouraged her in this false conclusion. With 
her horror of poverty and determinatién to be 
rich, she was quite willing to admit the im- 
possibility of marrying on a hundred or two 
a-year ; and deep as her passion was, it did not 
blind her to the fact that, under existing 
conditions, it would be worse than absurd to 
bind ,herself to Eric by any formal engage- 
ment. 

And yet, in spite of this—in spite of her 
being a woman of the world, who had seen 
much of life, and passed through numerous 
experiences—she could not withstand the 
temptation of hearing him say he loved her, 
and knowing, beyond all doubt, that his future 
was in her hands. 

It is a contradiction if you will, but such 
contradictions are by no means rare amongst 
women. 

‘‘Love leaps all barriers,’ she said, in 
answer to his last remark. 

‘* Yes, leaps them, but does not overthrow 
them. Besides, I am proud, and would wish 
to raise the woman I loved instead of being 
raised by her. Yoy see I quite recognise the 
hopelessness of my case, and if I am not 
reconciled to it I have resolved to endure it 
as & brave man should.” 

How handsome he looked when he said 
this ! 

Just for a moment Evelyn thought she 
would risk poverty or anything else provided 
he shared it with her. 

But this idea vanished almost as quickly as 
it came. She was out of her ‘‘ teens’’—the 
age of romance—and she knew that love can- 
not live on itself, without the aid of bread-and- 
cheese. She drew back with a deep sigh, and 
put her hand across her eyes. 

“No,” she said, ‘tit is impossible in the 
— but the future may not be so hope- 
ess.’ 


“I dare not let myself hope,” returned 
Verrall, in a tone of deep despondency, ‘and 
yet there are times when I think of brave 
deeds to {be done, and honours to be gained, 
and then I picture a possible future. One 
thing "—speaking very emphatically— is 
certain, no other woman will ever hold a 
place in my heart, and if Ilive to be a hundred 
years old my love will still be the same.” 

At this instant an interruption came in the 
person of Lord Dering, who stared in very 
8 surprise, as he observed Evelyn’s hand 
ying in that of his friend. 

He made 2 half movement of withdrawal, 
but Verrall had noticed his glance, and ana- 
thematised his own folly for having allowed 
Evelyn to render herself liable to remark. 
He rose immediately, and offered his arm 
saying to Dering,— 

“« We were just on the point of returning to 
the ball room.” 

‘*T came to ask Miss Monkton to allow me 
to take her into supper,” replied the Viscount, 
pretending not to notice Evelyn's crimsoned 





cheeks, although, privately, he wondered very 
much as he saw them. 

“ Surely,’ he thought, “ Eric has not got 
two strings to his bow!” 

But the thought was an unworthy one, as a 
moment's consideration sufficed to assure him, 
Verrall was, he knew, the very soul of honour, 
like Bayard, sans peur et sans reproche, and, 
however compromising the situation might 
look, he was quite sure it admitted of a satis. 
factory explanation. 

Arthur glanced rather suspiciously at 
Evelyn. He had not Verrall's implicit faith 
in womankind, and he was inclined to believe 
Miss Monkton might not be altogether so guile. 
less as her downcast eyes would seem to 


declare, 
(To be continued.) 








BECOMING COLOURS. 


A Frencx chemist who has made harmony 
of colour an especial study directs his theories 
to ladies’ toilets. He has given the following 
opinion regarding hats and ets :—A black 
hat, with pink, white, or red feathers, is 
especially becoming to a fair complexion. Bru- 
nettes ‘ought to choose black, yellow, or orange 
feathers. A completely white hat demands a 
very bright complexion, all the same whether 
for fair or for dark wearers. A fair lady should 
always wear a pink or blue feather in a 
white hat. For decided brunettes blue is de- 
cidedly unbecoming ; they ought in preference 
to wear red or orange. Light blue bonnets 
are particularly becoming to very fair faces. 
If dark ladies venture to wear such bonnets, 
they should at least have them trimmed with 
yellow. A green bonnet makes a delicate, 
soft complexion look even more beautiful ; 
white or pale pink flowers are the proper trim- 
ming for this. A red hat or bonnet ought 
never come close to the face, but must be re- 
lieved by a green or white inside trimming. 
White flowers with full foliage have a good 
effect on red. A dark red hat can only be 
worn 1! ladies ing a very bright colour. 
Violet hats and bonnets are not to be recom- 
mended ; if worn they should have a yellow 
lining. Yellow hats should, in reverse to this, 
have another colour against the face. 

And yet, with all his learning, the chemist 
has given very few hints that will be of use to 
average American women. Half of them are 
neither light nor dark, but of that undecided 
state which is half way between. Moreover, 
at least half of them beyond the age of 
twenty-five have become sallow and pale in our 
trying climate. Some of the sweetest of our 
sex are afflicted in this way. Malaria plays 
the deuce with women’s complexions. What, 
therefore, shall the great army of saffron- 
tinged complexions bring next to themselves 
that will be becoming ? 

Well, after a barrel of ink has been shed on 
the subject sallow women must finally fall 
back upon black as the safest thing to wear. 
It should always be lightened with something 
white next the skin; creamy white is best. 
The red roses or brilliant orange-coloured 
flowers and ribbons may be worn effectively. 
Sallow women may also venture on dresses of 
navy blue, or of a deep, rich dark red without 
anything of yuan in it. They can sometimes 
wear warm, golden-ti browns, but as 4 
rule brown should be avoided. Greys make 
colourless women look still more colourless, 
while brown gives them the tint of a tallow 
candle. Grey is a very severe colour. Look 
at that portrait of Martha Washington, the 
mother of her country, in a grey kerchief/! 
Some shades of strong yellow make be- 
coming evening-dresses for women with poor 
complexions. 





Tue philosopher and lover of man has much 
harm to say of trade; but the historian wil! 
see that trade was the principle of liberty ; 
that trade planted America and destroyed 
fedualism; shat it makes peace and keeps 
peace, 
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BUT NOT OUR HEARTS. 


—o— 
CHAPTER I1.—(continued.) 


THERE was no help for it, Temple Dene must 
pass into other hands; and the bitterness of 
death seemed to touch him with its chill 
hand as he realised that the home of his fore- 
fathers would be his no longer, that alien 
feet would pace its long corridors, and alien 
voices give orders in its lofty halls ; a stranger 
reign, where he had hoped to dwell with his 
wife and children. 

In that lay the bitterest sting. He had no 
home now to offer the girl heloved. He must 
stick to his profession—and promotion was so 
slow, so wofully slow—and wed perhaps in 
middle age, when his fair locks would be 
plentifally sprinkled with grey, and her 
cheeks no longer blooming with the hues of 
youth. Oh! it was maddening! The sins of 
the father had indeed fallen on the child’s 
luckless head with crushing, overwhelming 
force. He must release her, give her back 
her promise, set her free; and when he had 
done that, what would life hold for him? 
Nothing. A dead blank faced him, a loveless 
future, unblessed by the cheering sound of a 
panes tender tones, of children’s silvery 
prattle. 

‘I must go now, at once,” he cried, seizing 
bf his hat, “‘ before my courageous resolutions 

ter. She must be free, and with wild im- 
petuosity he tore down by .the winding Dene 
to the glen, where he knew she was waiting for 


him. 

“Paul, what is it?” she asked, fondly 
twining her arms round his throat, and look- 
ing into his stricken face. 

‘“‘T am in trouble, dearest,” he had an- 
swered. 

‘“‘ Let me share it with you,” she whispered. 
“A sorrow is never so heavy if shared with 
those we love.”’ 

“True. Still I dread to cloud the sunshine 
of your young life to give you pain, as I know 
T must.” 

“Paul, Paul! what do you mean?” she 
cried, in agony. 

‘“‘T fear we must part, love.” 

“Part?” she reiterated, with blanched 
cheek and dilated eye. 

“Alas! yes. I find that to pay my father’s 
debts I must sell Temple Dene.” 

“Temple Dene! Your home!” 

“My home and yours, the house to which 
T hoped to bring you as my wife. It must go, 
and nearly all my other possessions. I am 
penniless, save fer my profession; I have no- 
thing to offer you but my heart, which is 
yours now and always so,” with a heavy sigh. 
“T must release you from your — give 
you up, my dearest, and best beloved.” 

For a minute there was silence between the 
two. Opal’s head rested on his breast, the 
long lashes hid the lustrous eyes, and quivered 
on the h-like cheek ; she looked so lovely 
that to him it seemed the hardest thing in the 
whole world to follow the dictates of honour, 
give her up; then her arm stole softly round 
his throat again, and looking up shyly, she 
murmured,— 

“You may give me up, Paul; but I shall 
never—never give you up.” 

“‘My darling! my own!” he cried, raptu- 
rously, kissing her. 

“T am yours now, and always! Death 
slone shall part us!” 

“ My true, brave, little woman!” he said, 
joyfally, “to stick to your iless lad! 
Your father, though,”’ he ed, 4 moment 
later, with sudden gravity, ‘‘he may with- 
draw his consent?” 

“T think not. However, we will go and 
ask him now,” and at once she set off for The 
Rest with her lover, and penetrating to the 
dark, oak-wainscoted room, dignified by the 


title of “‘library,” in which Mr. Vane La a 
the greater part of his time, she explained 
4matters in such a voluble and lively way that 
he, anxious to get rid of her prattle, and not 


quite undcrstanding what her story was about, 
said ‘‘ Yes’’ to everything, and the lovers re- 
tired from the field victors, feeling perfectly 
content with themselves and everybody else. 

Indeed, Paul was so delighted at not having 
to give up his most precious possession that 
he returned to Temple Dene in high spirits, 
quite astonished Mr. Wavenell, the family 
lawyer, a funny, wizened, little man, with a 
face like a furless squirrel, and told him that he 
was quite ready to sell the estate to the highest 
bidder, and the sooner everything was settled 
the better he should like it. 

The result was that the lawyer found two 
bidders in the course of a few months. One 
was a Yorkshire squire, who wished, for the 
sake of a delicate wife, to come south, and 
make his home in a more genial part of 
England ; and the other was the Yankee “ dry- 
goods’ man,” who offered by some thousands 
the larger sum, for the ancestral portraits, 
and old retainers he wished to secure, in order 
that his new money might get added, and an- 
tique lustre, from old surroundings. 


CHAPTER III. 


Burtrnety Paul hurried along to keep his 
appointment with the man who was to purchase 
his home and the broad lands that lay around. 
Though he was sad at having to part with the 
old place, every nook and corner of which held 
some fond recollection for him, and which he 
had hoped always to keep as his home, 
yet he was happy in the thought of still pos- 
sessing the heart and affections of the girl he 
loved, and in looking forward to a future, even 
if distant, spent with her. 

Then he was hopeful. He'was young, strong, 
energetic ; he would rise in his profession. He 
would be one of the most active and smart 
officers in her Majesty’s service. He would 
win promotion—and earn it well, and then, 
when he had gained a pension, he would retire 
to some rose-covered cottage, within sound of 
the restless, surging ocean, and spend the rest 
of his life in peace, with Opal at his side—a 
tender, loving companion. 

Full of such thoughts he hurried on through 
the Chase, where the stately trees threw dusky 
violet shadows on the green sward, and the 
rabbits peeped out from amid the bracken, and 
the deer flew through the feathery fern, up the 
avenue to the house. 

Temple Dene was beautifully situated ; its 
surroundings were of romantic loveliness. 
From one side it was approached from a glen, 
or valley, whose steep banks were covered with 
leafy trees and shrubs, and many-hued flowers, 
creeping, and twining, and twisting in luxu- 
riant variety. 

A brook wound itself in and out in divers 
directions, now sweeping gently along over its 
sandy bed, and now rushing over some shely- 
ing rocks, scattering its snowy foam high i 
the air, On the other side it was rates Se | 
from the Chase ; in front was a noble avenue 
of oaks and elms, and between the vista was a 
woomnest of the ocean, on which the sun was 
shedding his gem-like rays, while in the rear 
it was sheltered by massive woods and thick 
plantations, beyond which, at a distance, some 
mountains raised their lofty summits, as 
though to protect the ancient 7. 

The egies. | was a grand old structure, still 
retaining much of its ancient feudal magnifi- 
cence. Its walls were of immense thickness, 
with turretted towers and castellated roof; 
the high casements B ge retained their-heavy 
mullions, the stained glass windows of the 
banqueting-room and great hall were in high 

reservation, and above the porch was the 
Ghicherly escutcheon, with the motto, “ Lui 
qui a beaucoup souffert sera beaucoup pardonne,” 
a motto which they had adopted in the time 
of the second Charles, because one of the 
masters of Temple Dene, having refused to 
ive his daughter to the Merrie Monarch as a 
man, that gay individual, in his rage and 





baffled passion, threatened Claud Chicherly 
and his whole family with banishment, but in 





consideration of their gallantry in the civil 
wars, and what they had suffered for his 
father, he forgave them, using the words which 
they adopted for their motto. 

The interior matched the exterior, and was 
antique in the extreme, a thing which seemed 
to please the tall, gaunt stranger lounging in 
the entrance hall immensely. 

“Wal, I guess this will do,” he said, aloud, 
after many keen glances around at the walls, 
hung with old portraits, battle-axes, cross- 
bows, guns, swords, spears, shields with the 
arms of the different heiresses who had 
married into the family quartered on them ; 
deers’ antlers, buffaloes’ horns, and in the 
centre the banner of the family, waving in 
solemn state to the gusts of flower-scented air 
that rushed in through the open door. ‘Seen 
nothin’ like it the other side of the water. 
My cabin, down Boston way, may be spry, 
don’t say it isn’t; but it’s new. Now this is 
old, real old, and that’s what I want—nothin’ 
new. We’reallnewin the States, and it looks 
brum (by that he;meant brummagem) ; we want 
a little of the hoariness of age to tone us down. 
Plenty of money, very little of the antique. 
Plenty antique here, and I should say no 
money, else young Chicherly wouldn’t sell 
such an estate. Poor fellow, sorry for him, 
glad for self. ‘ One man’s meat, another man’s 
poison,’ ’’ and, with a chuckle the American 
shifted his right leg before his left, and gazed 
round again with undisguised complacency at 
the antiquities which his new money would 
purchase. 

‘My master is coming up the avenue now, 
sir,” announced the butler, a snowy-haired, 
stately old gery, bearing the venerable 
character of the place in which he lived, from 
the crown of his silvery head to the sole of 
his gouty, swollen feet. 

“TIshe? Oh, thank you—thank you!” re- 
joined the stranger, turning with a start from 
the contemplation of a black shield, with 
bunches of golden'corn on it, ge ews 
through which were black and white spotte 
animals that might pass for anything—dogs, 
cats, kangaroos, or diminutive horses—such 
_—- mixum.-gatherum creatures were they. 

‘“* Will you step into the library, sir, or do 
you prefer waiting here?” 

‘‘T’ll wait here, thank you,’’ responded the 
visitor, looking with scarce concealed admira- 
tion at the antique retainer, and registering a 
mental vow that he should become his— 
Washington C. Spragg’s—property along with 
Temple Dene, even if it cost him a hundred 
or two a year; for where would be the use of 
being master of an old house if he were not 
master of old servants too ? ; 

And Benson would add respectability to 
any establishment. His bulbous nose was red 
from many and many a glass of ’47 port and 
comet claret, his cheeks putty from deep liba- 
tions of nutty ale, and his feet gouty from a 
liberal indulgence in strong liquors of all 
sorts. 3 

He was a treasure in the eyes of the man 
who looked at him with so much admiration, 
for he bore the ineffaceable stamp of bygone 
times on his face and figure, and was old- 
fashioned-looking enough to please and satisfy 
the newest of the nowveau riche. 

“T am so sorry to have kept you waiting. I 
hope you will excuse me,” exclaimed Paul, as 
he entered the hall, offering his hand to the 
American, and lifting his hat. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” replied the other, 
quietly, looking at the young man, and secretly 
envying his handsome, high-bred appearance. 
“ T haven't been here long, and I’ve been in- 
terested lookin’ at the weapons and heirlooms 
hung about, which, I must confess, I envy 

oul” 
aa You will not envy me long if what Mr. 
Wavenell tells me be true, and = become the 
r of them,’ responded Chicherly, 
leasantly, though there was a sharp pain at 
is heart. 

“True in one way. Still, they are your 

birthright, along with many other things I 
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would give half my fortune to possess as you 
do, by right of descent.” 


“Indeed!” said the young man, hardly- 


knowing what remark to make. 
so much store by birth?” 

‘I do!” replied Washington C. Spragg, 
emphatically. ‘‘ Dollars and. greenbacks are 
mighty, and can do much; but I calculate 
many who possess them would barter a part 
of them freely for a few ancestors, especially 
if they went hand-in-hand with such a place 
as this.” 

“T suppose they are desirable things to 
have?” 

‘« Ra-ther ! ’’ responded the Yankee, warmly. 
‘‘ Why, I’ve known men in the States rollin’ 
in wealth, who didn’t know who their fathers 
were, and hadn’t a relative in the world.” 

“‘ Rather unpleasant.” 

“Very. I am not so bad as that,” Mr. 
Spragg hastened to explain, “I hada father; 
knew him well, too. He wasn’t a lueky man, 
though,” 

** Really |" 

‘*No; .he operated in pork, and made a 
fortune, but lost it speculatin’; and I had jto 
hi for myself.” 

‘Ah! indeed,” imterjected Paul, finding it 
difficult to keep from laughing at his visitor's 
queer mode of expressing himself. 

‘‘ Yes, I made every farthin’ I possess my- 
self.” 

“Highly creditable. 
be proud of,” 

“TIT am a little. But I'd be prouder if I'd 
een born into your ahoes,” 

‘*Wouldyou?” doubtfully queried Chicherly, 
thinking of all. he had to giye up, and of the 
hard future that lay before him. 

Yes. All I’ve made will never give me a 
great, grandmother,” 

nae is not an irreparable loss,’’. langhed 
Paul. 

‘*No; but not being heir to a place like 
this is,” and -he gazed lovingly at dinted 
breastplate, and battered morion, and the 
banner waving aloft. 

‘* May I look through.the cabin?” 

‘“‘ Certainly,” regponded the.other, choking 
back the peal of laughter which roge.to.his 
lips as he heard Temple Dene designated a 
‘‘cabin.” ‘But first let me offer you some 
refreshment. Luncheon is ready.” 

And _ he led the way. to.the dining-room, the 
sides of which were wainscoted with ocak, 
dark from age, and polished like glass. The 
ornamental carvings..round it were rich and 
heavy, and within some of the panels hun 
great sea-and battle pieces by eelebrat 
painters. 

The huge mantel-piece was of the same 
time-blackened wood, having fowers.and foliage 
carved over it with great delicacy and exacti- 
tude. And the huge sideboard matched, on 
which were arranged silver cups.and goblets 
won by horses from the Dene stables ; gold 
presentation plates, costly glass, and massive 
salvers. 

The arrangements of the table were equally 
magnificent and.splendid as far as_ knives, 
forks, spoons, glasses, 4c., went; but there 
was not a very great deal to eat, A cold 
chicken, some.salmon, a)stilton cheese, flanked 
by a huge brewn jug .of foaming ale,.and a 
bottle of comet claret, constituted the repast, 
to which both host and gnest did full justice, 
especially the.former, who was not occupied, 
as was the latter, in admiring his surround- 
ings, and who divided his attentions pretty 
equally between the old oak.and the old butler, 
who stood like a figure carved in stone behind 
his master’s chair, 

**Splendid wine,” muttered the American, 
as he finished his fourth glass, 

“Glad you like it,” said Paul, cordially,.as 
he poured out himself a foaming tankard of 
nut-brown ale, 

‘*Got any more of it?” 

‘Yes, I think so. Benson, is there any 
more of that claret?” 

“Yes, sir. Two dozen.” 


**Do you set 


A thing you ought to 





‘Have you much of a cellar?” continued 
Spragg, holding the ruby wine up. to the light, 

“I really hardly know,” . returned the 
young man. “I always keep to beer ; Benson 
will tell you more about that than I can.” 

‘* Have a any port?” asked -the future 
master of Temple Dene, almost reyerentially 
of the hoary-headed butler. 

‘Yes, sir. Onedozen forty-seven, two dozen 
inferior.” 

‘“* What else?” 

“Three dozen East India atiges been. a 
voyage and back, twenty years old, three 
bottles Vin - de -.Grave, ditto Chateau de 
d’Yquen, ditto Volnay, ditto Chablis, ditto 
Bockheimar, ditto Trappistine, Aqua D’oro, 
Créme de Noyau,” and so on and so on went 
Benson, through a formidable list. 


“Very good lot. That is not included in 
the price Mr. Waveniell named, I presume ?” 
“Tthinknot. Bathe will tell you, and now, 


if you wish it, we will make the tour of in- 
spection?” 

‘“‘Tam quite ready,’’ returned Washington 
C. Spragg, rising with alacrity ; and together 
the two men made a tour of the house which 
was soon to own a new master. 

They passed up the staircase; a noble gne, 
the balustrades of which, like the wainscot- 
ing of most of the rooms, were of polished, 
time-blackened oak, through the carnation 
corridor, in sarancolin marble, to the picture- 
gallery where hung huge portraits of the 

hicherlys, from the almost savage warrior 
with brawny limbs cased in mail, to the 
more modern and not less brave ants of 
the Charles’s time, and the soldier of ‘still 
later dates in scarlet and gold coat, with 
feathered hat, silk hose, and buckled shoes. 
No need for Paul to consult the College of 
Heralds as to pedigree; Jiis vouchers were 
there hanging within the oaken panels—a long, 
unbroken series. of ancestral pictures, on 
which the American gazed with hungry eyes. 

The interesting appearance of this at 
gallery, with its mullioned windows, glassy 
floor, tinting ceiling, and high-backed gothic 
chairs, invited him to linger, and inspect its 
treasures closely ; but Paul; to. whom the whole 
affair was painful, hurried him on up to the 
bedrooms in use, some of which were full of” 
modern comforts, and then on to the principal 
apartment where Charles I. had slept on one 
occasion, and which was full of relics of the 
post -from the faded and tattered damask 

gings.to the great carven funereal bed 
with its nodding plumes and heavy crimson 
draperies. 

‘“*T like this,” said Spragg, approvingly. ~ 

“Do you?” queried Paul, doubtfully. 

“Yes, I shall make this my room.” 

‘* You would find some of the others, more 
comfortable.” 

‘*Possibly. Yet they lack the chief charm 

in my eyes—age.”” 
a You will be pleased, then, with the turret 
chamber, It is extremely quaint, and has all 
the furniture intact in it, as it has been for 
two hundred years and more.” 

“ That will just suit me. In which direc- 
tion is it?” ia Paul : 5 

“This way,’’ respon aul, opening a door 
cleverly doabiahet behind the . ta hang- 
ings, and disclosing a long flight of wi 
steps, which led up, after somewhat of a, 
scramble, to a massive door clamped with 
iron. 

The apartment within was in unison with 
the door. A wainscot reached’shoulder high ; 


above, the walls were dingy and blackened |° 
ea 


with age ; the furniture was heavy and antique, 
and the Flemish chimney-piece, with fluted) 
‘columns, cups, vases, frieze and returns, pan- 
nelled with ebony, was a perfect c 4 
and divided the, American's attention about, 
equally with the curiots card-table, inlaidand 
carved, the green baize of which was splashed, 
and stained with something ‘that looked un- 
commonly like blood, 

In one corner stood a cabinet with many 
drawers and panelled doors; in two others 
some sixteenth-century Portuguese armchairs, 


covered with embossediand cut leather ; and in 
the fourth a tall sentry-box clock, with a silver 
dial and a jolly, round, rubicund face, meant 
to represent the moon, and bearing no greater 
resemblance to that luminous, celestial body 
than a green cheese does. 

What tales those ‘painted lips might have 
told conld they have spoken, what scenes of 
revelry, dissipation, ay! and of crime could 
they not have related—from the time 
when the revellers wore ruff and trunk- 
hose until they .appeared in the quaint, 
round chamber,’ tc rattle the dice-box and 
manipulate the painted bits of pasteboard 
in swallow-tail and white choker. 

Well could they have described how yome 
fellows, thoughtless and guileless, had been 
brought there night after night, pigeons to be 
plucked, and how they were plucked, cheated, 
and defrauded, and then driven forth with 
empty pockets and ‘minds, almost distraught 
at the thought of the I O U’s they had 
left behind in the clutches of the seasoned 
gamblers who had wrought their ruin, pos- 
sessed themselyes of their money, valuables, 
and estates, leaving them nothing save a blank 
future, wuich few had the courage to. face, 
preferring an ounce of cold Jead or a dose of 
laudanum, and six feet of cold earth asa bed. 

Mr. Spragg and Paul finished their tour of 
inspection, the new purchaser expressed him- 
self thoroughly satisfied, agreed to-keep all 
the old servants, and he went away delighted 
with Paul’s assurance that he could take pos- 
session in a month’s time. 





CHAPTER IY. 


Tne sunbeams were Stealing into the break- 
ast-room at the Rest the next morning with 

brilliant strength, showing up all the dingy 
deficiencies of the sparely-furnished place, 
the threadbare, faded carpet, the rickety 
chairs, the holey damask curtains, the broken- 
down bookcase, with its few tattered, much- 
thumbed volumes, and the headless Chelsea 
shepherds which decorated the mantelshelf, 
and lighting also on a pair.of heads that were 
bent over some piece of work. ‘The heads 
belonged to Opal and Ruby Vane. 

“There, I think that will do,” said the 
Jatter, as she held up a muslin gown trimmed 
with blue ribbon. 

““Yes,-it looks very well, Quite like a 
new gown. You are wonderfully handy!” 

“I can’t rettrn the compliment, Opal ; 
indeed, if I speak the truth I must say that I 
think you are most unhandy.” 

“I acknowledge my sin,” laughed Mr. 
Vane’s eldest daughter; “I am not good for 
tmauch."” 

saat sit still and look pretty, eh!” 
queried Ruby. ~ 
“Sit still, I don’t know about looking 
pretty.” 

** Do you mean to say ‘you don’t know that 
‘you se on ee at?” ite exe? 

“T ma to some e,’’ replied. > 
with reef mal snddeaty, Stile a soft wale 
crept over her face as she thought of Pau, and 
his love, and openly expressed admiration. 

“*:And not to-everybody ? ” 

“No. Tastesdiffer so much” 

“They do, no @oubt. Still if'I had your 
face I should be intensely vain, and consider 
that it was an utter impossibility ‘for every- 
body to do anything else but head over 
‘gars in love-with me.” 

‘“‘ That, would be very foolish and conceited.” 
* Quite -s0. Yet I think my conceit would 


‘be justified,”.and the ger sister’s eyes 
t the elder admiringly, as she’ went over 

to the-old spinet, and to sing softly. 
Ruby Vane was a girl of very ‘differen 


‘calibre to Opal. ‘Th jews Fxcacard ghe 
had the wisdom Bie im a2 woman of 


thirty, was always self- d ‘and cool, 
knew when to say the right thing and said ‘it, 
-an@ when to-do the right thing and did it. It 
-was almost impossible to a her. had 
none of Qpal’s modesty, was not néarly ‘so 
sensitive or refined, and openly acknowledged 
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hat the aim of her life would be to mako a 
grand match, and thus escape the grinding 

verty that was the share of all who dwelt 
‘neath the thatched roof cf the Rest. 

At one time Mr. Vane had been a man of 
wealth, but unlucky speculations reduced his 
means to very narrow limits ; and on thedeath 
of his wife, who had been left an allowance 
for life of three hundred a-year by a crochety 
old unele, he found himself obliged to leave 
the pleasant house in which his married life 
had been spent near Evesham, and retire to 
the Rest—a white stone, irregular. building, 
with thatched roof, and rose- porch, be- 
longing to Fishlake Chicherly, who, out of 
consideration for their early friendship, let 
him have it at a nominal rent. 

Mr, Vane was a delicate man, and like most 
sickly people was selfish and indolent. His 
own comfort was ever his.first; indeed, it.might 
be said. almost his only consideration, and his 
wailings and complaints were frightful when 
he found himself in the damp, long untenanted 
Rest, with two young girls, eleven and twelve, 
and four twin boys of four ard ten dependent 
on him. 

Heaven alone knows what he would have 
done but for Ruby. With a precocious wis- 
dom far beyond her years, she set hexself to 
work to straighten things that were crooked, 
and at last got the disordered household into 
something like respectability, and kept the 
rough country, wench, the only servant they 
could afford, up to her work in a wonderful 
way, and managed by scraping and pinching, 
and denying herself and Opal and the twins 








everything save the common necessaries of | 


life, to.give-her father at least four days ont of 
the seven, dainty little dishes, and a modicum 
of claret. or hock, which she doled out with 
her own hands lest the boys should get at the 
precious fluid and make short work of it. 
Copeland Vane ate the tender chickens or 
the tagty cutlets, and drank the thin wine 
without remark or comment. He didn’t in- 
quire- haw they. were got or where they were 


got; he simply devoured them in silence in the . 


seclusion of the library, which was the mgst 
comfortable room in the house, secluded from 
the rest by a long passage, shut off by a 
baize-covered door—thus, he said, being suited 
to his shattered nerves and delicate constitu- 
tion. Hischildren took their meals—if bread 
with .a small scraping of jam, a tureen of 
broth: with.a few scraps of meat floating about 
in it, waried by a peas.pudding and a red 
herring, with sky-blue and a currantless cake, 
can be called meals—for when the parent was 
satisfied. the money left precured only the 
coarsest and most commonplace food in the 
breakfast-room, which was also their dining- 
room and playground. 

The girls had.smartened up one of the 
sonth rooms with a few ornaments 
and nigk:nacks saved from the wreck 
of their unes, and dignified it by. the 
title of ‘‘ drawing-room,”; but as it contained 
but three chairs, one of which was.in.the Jast 
woge of y.and dangerous to sit on, and a 
rickety. , Jt. was not often used ; only when 
a stray visitor—and they were very stray at 
the Rest—came to call they were ushered in 
there, and not into the “den,” as the twins 
christened the breakfast-room, which was 
generally in a state of untidyness. Bob, 
Billie, Bertie, and Blackie were not the most 
careful young gentlemen in the world, and 
were comewhat ofa trial, though atthe same 
time a pleasuneto Ruby. To Opal they were 
everything thet is delightfgl. She wasevery 


bit as @ ebild a9 they were, and wonld 
romp and play with. them,by the hour, and 
was quite disco e mhile they were at 


(they atte the village school, whigh 
was cheap and desi nasty ),and looked for 
theirretarn eagerly, en she head no house- 
cha; wae. ebiparManlarig over x nants’ 

WAS 20 Gleyer Or 4 'y, ap 
Raby: 7 ‘that ehe did 


. 


help .in the management of affairs, rather on 


contmary. She was ready to do 
anything she could, but as her younger sister 


not give,her mugh | 


| 


told her she was really only meant to ‘‘ sit still 
and, look pretty.’’ 

Knowing this, realising that, except for her 
graceful ways and charming manners, Opal 
could in no way add to his comfort, Mr. Vane 
was anxious to get her married as s20n as pos- 
sible, and had snapped at Paul's offer. Ruby 
managed the house, she would not be missed, 
and there would: be one mouth the less to feed, 
and presents would be showered upon him, he 
didn’t doubt, by his son-in-law, «nd perhaps 
one or a couple of the ‘hungry twins sent toa 
good school, preparatory to being put into 
some profession. He had proed and conned it 
all in the seclusion of the library, surrounded 
by the rare works that were his hobby ; and 
when he heard that Paul had given up his in- 
heritance to satisfy ‘his father’s creditors, it 
gave him a shock, and determined, though he 
said nothing about ‘it then, that his lovely 
daughter should not wed a penniless man, 
throw away the brilliant chance her’ beauty 
would give her, 

And so while‘he received ‘the young fellow, 
and smiled on him, his brain was busy with a 
plan to part him from the girl he loved, and 
give Opal an opportunity of seeing the gay 
world, and forgetting, if she tould and would, 
the moneyléss sailor. 

That she could he didn’t for a moment 
doubt, as he himself was a man with little or 
no feeling, and had not cared much for the 
wife he wedded. She waga woman of good 
family, an aristocrat, amiable and highly- 
cultivated. and aboye all, the possessor of five 
thousand pounds, besides the allowance from 
her uncle. 

The five thousand he had put into risky 
stocks and lost, along with most of his own 
money; and when it. was gone he showed but 
scant courtesy ar consideration for the woman 


he broke by his callous and selfish indifference. 
For she had loved him with a passionate 
adoration from the first moment on which 
her.eyes lighted on his handsgme face, and 
his neglect killed her as (as if he had 
plunged a dagger into her heart, 

His cruelty. brought. a, just-punishment, and 
perhaps he realised that,when she was dead, 


| and the three hundred a,year-reyerted, to Max 


| 





clothes, whic 


Lonsdale, her -uncle’s only, son ; but regrets 
and remorse were alike useless, aud he in- 
dulged. in. neither ove nor .the other, only 
grumbled steadily at his own individual loss 
of comfort, and took everything that was 
offered him with cool impartiality and un- 
concern. 

It was a bitter day for Opal when she saw 
her dearly-loved mother ..ly,ing so,still aad cold, 
with closed lids, and folded hands, unrespon- 
sive to.the ionate appeal for one word, 
one kiss—tokens of fondness that. had neyer 
been, refused to the, first-horn, favourite child 
since her birth. For Opal was her. mother’s 
pet. and darling. 

She loved all her children devotedly, but 
her eldest daughter best. Opal was more like 
her in {temperament than the others—more 
sensitive, more refined, moreaffectionate, and 
had been her constant companion, always pre- 
ferring to sit by her side as.she lay on the sofa, 
or take a little stroll with her, to racing 
over the country, birds’-nesting and tree- 
climbing. with the boys as Ruby did. Mrs, 
Vane educated both her daughters, as 
their slender means would not permit of a 
governess being engaged, and as it was a 
labour of love, and she was:highly cultivated 
and talented, she was able to give them a 


thorough education; and atthe time of her | y 


death, though aged respectively eleven and 
twelve and a-half, they knew as much 
as «many girls four or five years older, 
fortunately for themeelves; because, when they 
moved to the Rest they:found they had not 
much leisure, aud were busy generally from 
morning till night with household affairs, and 

hing'and, pieceing the boys’ 
they wore out with horrible 


' sapidity, and) turning and twisting their old 


| 





SS 


gowns.to try and make-them look like new 


ones. 

Then. Opal had long letters to write while 
her lover was away—a, task she lingered ove: 
and long walks to take when he was at home ; 
so altogether they only got an hour three or 
four.times a-week for studying, or playing ou 
the old spinet, : 

** Leave me not! leave me not ! thou ari my joy ; 

I have poured all my heart's garnered store 

In one measureless flood of deep love at thy fect, 

And the angels could give the2 no more. 

“Leave me not! leaye me not! mournfal thy bird 

Would fold her bright wings didst thou go; 

And her songs gushing sadly, wold tell but the 

tale 

Of a sad-burdened heart in their flow,” 


sang, Opal. 

‘‘ Is he coming here to-day?” asked Ruby, 
a3.the.singer struck the final chords on the 
jingling instrument. 

“ Who is ‘he’ ?.” 

‘« The person you were apostrophising in the 
song.” 

“Tam not acquainted with any ‘ he's’ in the 
gongs.” 

‘** Don’t ba. a goose, I mean Paul.” 

‘“Oh, Paull” repeated Miss Vane innocently 
*‘ yes, he is coming.” 

** When ?” 

‘‘ This morning, I believe.” 

“* Harly ?” 

‘*Doubtless. But why are you so anx 
about the time of his arrival?” 

“Because I want to hear all about the 
mummy. L have only heard the news second 
hand from you.” 

“And what do you want to hear about 
him?” 

‘“‘How he looked, especially 


ions 


his toothy 


; : mouth, what he wore, what he said, and above 
who had brought it to him, and whore heart ' 


all,”’ she added in her usual practical way, 
“ what he gave for Tempie Dene.” 

‘* Well,” said Opal, with a sigh, ‘‘ you will 
hear all the news soon.” 

‘* Yes,” continued Ruby, echoing the sigh 
‘+hear that Paul has parted with his horitage, 
and that your last chances of being mistress 
of the finest place in the county has gone.” 

“TI don’t mind that. I still have Paul” 
—a soft smile hovered on her lips as she 


poke. 

‘‘T don’t believe you care an atom about 
the loss of the property.” 

‘+ Not for myself,” replied the young fiancee 
without a moment’s hesitation. ‘I shail be 
just.as happy in a tiny rose-covered cottaye 
as ina great mansion, happier perhaps, for i 
shall have him. more to myself than [ should 
if we were wealthy, fashionable people, enter 
taining a great deal. I do notcare for gaiety, 
and grandeur, fine clothes, and fine jewels, so 


| Lam quite content with the alteration in my 


future, but for him I am yery, very sorry. 
It must be sohard to give up the luxuries he 
has been accustomed to, and to part with-his 
old home, old servants, and old friends. For 
of course his change of fortune will evuse 
a change in his friends.” 

‘Of course,” agreed the younger sister, 
‘‘ moneyed people multiply their friends with 
extreme rapidity, poor ones find great diffi- 
culty in keeping those they have got.’’ 

‘« Yes,’ and Opal sighed again. 

‘*¥ou don’t seem to think of the hardest 
thing of all to him, which seems jrather 
curious, as you know how much he loves 
you.” 

‘What is that?” 

“The fact of his not being able to marry 
ou for many years.” 

“TI do think of it, but he knows I will 
wait for him as long as he wishes, till he is 
ready to take me—wait, if we cannot wod 
before, till my hair is white and my back 
bent.” 

‘“‘ How much you love him!” exclaimed the 
younger girl, involuntarily. 

‘tLoye him! that is hardly the sword for 
what I feel. It is-more than love—it is my 
life—the thing which gives colour and in- 
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terest to all my surroundings, to my daily 
tasks, to the smallest detail of everyday life 
and which robs poverty of its sting, and sor- 
row of half its pain.”’ 

‘Really. I almost wish I was capable of 
such an affection.” 

‘‘And are you not?” asked Opal, with a 
wistful look at her sister’s handsome, deter- 
mined face. 

“T don't think so now.” 

‘Now! what do you mean by that?” 

“T mean that after what I have endured 
during the last five years, the struggles to 
make both ends meet, the abject poverty, 
the hunger, the wretchedness and narrow- 
ness of our existence, that I could never 
allow myself the luxury of falling in love, 
as that one indulgence would debar me from 
all other luxuries for the rest of my natural 
life. I should be sure to care for a poor 
man, All the nice men are poor—the nasty 
ones seem to get the money to make up for 
their deficiencies in other respects, so I 
must turn my back on love and affection, 
and go in for a good settlement.” 

* Ruby!” ejaculated her softer and more 
sentimental sister. 

‘I mean it. I shall look out for a rich 
Nabob, with a face as yellow as his guineas, 
and nothing save the ghost of a liver, or a 
rich descendant of Abraham, who will lavish 
oa me his ‘shilver’ and ‘gooldt,’ or a brain- 
less member of the aristocracy, who will 
purchase me and any good looks I possess 
with his money-bags.’’ 

‘* You don’t know what you are saying, or 
the horrors of a loveless marriage.” 

“Oh, yes, I do, and the horrors of a marriage 


“without money, too.” 


“But love makes up for the want of 
money.” 

“To some women it'may—it would not do 
so to me, and you may be sure that my head 
will never let my heart interfere with my 
advancement in life.’’ 

“It is dreadful to hear such a young girl as 
you are talk in this way!” 

“Young!” repeated Ruby, with a joyless 
laugh. “Am I young? I often think I am 
not fifteen but fifty, and that some mistake 
has been made about the calculations of my 
years. I feel so old, as though all freshness 
and buoyancy had departed, and left nothing 
but a yearning for peace and plerty, a rest 
from striving and struggling against adverse 
fate and miserable poverty, a little time spent 
in affluence and comfort. I am not young in 
anything save years. My heart is old and 
chilled, my brain is old, and if my life goes on 
a few years longer a3 it has these last four or 
five, my face will become old too, and I shall 
lose my only precious possession, my only 
chance of emancipation from slavery.” 

‘** Poor Ruby,” murmured her sister, looking 
at her with compassionate eyes, for the hand- 
some face was weary, and the brow lined, and 
the mouth hard, as a young girl’s should not 
have been. She had never complained before, 
no word escaped her; and Opal, secure and 
happy in the affection of Paul, gave no 
thought to that life, which was lived silently 
and uncomplainingly at her side, and which 
must have been so dull and joyless, so condu- 
cive to bad aims and ambitions, so utterly 
wretched, so hopelessly empty and barren, 
‘Poor Ruby! Things have been very hard for 
you. Yet there is nothing which brightens life 
like an honest, heartfelt affection, such as Paul 
and I feel for each other.” 

“TI do not doubtit. But some of the best 
instincts of nature are dead in me, killed b 
the hand that should have nourished them. I 
have grown cold, and hard, and mercenary, 
and there is no hope for me now. My last 
days will be worse than my first.” 

“* Don’t say that. I would give up anything 
to help you, anything but my dear, dear 
Paul.” 

‘Who is taking my name in vain!” cried a 
voice, and the next minute Chicherly swung 
himself in through the window. 

‘““Who?” asked Ruby, recovering herself, 





and assuming her usual appearance instantly, 
with a rapidity that was marvellous in one so 
youthful, “‘who? Why the person who has a 
— right to do so than anyone else in the 
world.” 

“Opal! Still, I must be paid for the 
liberty,’’ and he stooped his lips to hers. 

‘Now that you have been paid tell us all 
the news,” cried his future sister-in-law with 
her normal coolness and self-possession. 

‘* What about, my dear ?’’ he inquired, seat- 
ing himself on the spinet, causing a fright- 
fully discordant sound, and passing his arm 
round Opal. 

** About the mummy.” 

‘*Hal So we been given a description of 
his beauties ?” 

“Yes. Is he really so ugly ?” 

“I don’t think, by any stretch of the 
imagination, that I could imagine anyone 
much uglier.” 

‘*T should like to see him.” 

“ With a view to matrimony ?” he queried, 
wickedly, for he knew that she intended look- 
ing out for a rich husband. 

“Yes, certainly. if he would have me, and 
his settlements were satisfactory,” she re- 
turned, with the utmost composure. 

“I think he would be able to’satisfy even 
you, in that respect.” 

‘* Happy man,” she sighed, doloronsly. 

“I don’t know.. I don’t think he is quite 

appy.” 

“Why not? He ought to be with such a 
vast fortune.” 

‘People are very seldom what they ought 
to be, and he labours under a serious disad- 
vantage.” 

“ What is that?” 

‘* A want of ancestors.” 

“That can be remedied, and is not as bad 
as a want of H's. Perhaps though, he has a 
deficiency that way also.” 

“No. His H’sareall right; but he is weak 
ab--t G's.” 

+ flow?” 

‘* Tt don’t think he ever sounds a final G.” 

“ That is extremely common.” 

** Yes. Won’t do for you, Ruby, eh?” 

‘“* Money covers a multitude of sins.” 

“I thought it was charity did that?” 

‘* And money also.” 

“Oh! I see, A new reading of an old saw.” 

“« Exactly so.” 

“ Well, if you were mistress of a magnificent 
mansion, how would you like to hear it called 
—a cabin?” 

‘A cabin! Not at all. 

‘* He does.” 

“ How abominable! ” 

“It is evidently a peculiarity of his. He 
terms all houses, from marble aces to 
thatched huts, cabins, with delightful impar- 
tiality.” 

“The wretch. What other solecisms does 
he commit?” 

‘*None, with the exception that occa- 
sionally he ‘ calculates,’ or ‘ guesses.’ Beyond 
these little peculiarities there is nothing in 
his general conversation to distinguish him 
from the ordinary run of English gentlemen.” 

‘« That is satisfactory.” 

“T am glad you think so; and you know, 
Ruby, it would be a pleasant occupation for 
you to show him the error of his ways, and 
suggest that a G is occasionally a useful 
letter. 

“Thank you—you are extremely kind, but 
I shall look a little higher than a ‘ dry goods’ 
man.’ A member of the aristocracy would 


Does he do that ?’’ 


Y| be more in my way. If you should come 


across one, blessed with much filthy lucre, 
and a mere modicum of brains, do a good, a 
brotherly action, and recommend me to his 
notice as a particularly nice young woman.” 

‘*T will, you may be sure.” 

‘A thousand thanks.” 

‘* And a little commission, I hope,’’ he went 
on, with another wicked look. ‘‘ Remember 
I am a poor man now, and must make money 
how I can.”’ 

“Just so. We will arrange the amount of 


commission when the bridegroom is found, 


and of course it will be according to hig 
income.” 
“Of course. On my return from the 


Brazils I shall look about for the wealthiest 
fellow I know.” 

“Do, and you will earn my everlasting 
gratitude.” ’ 

“ Are—matters—settled ? ” asked Opal, who 
had been sitting in silence on the music-stool, 
with a falter in her voice. 

‘Yes. We have come to terms.” 

‘‘ Satisfactory terms? ” demanded Raby. 

“ Very satisfactory.” 

‘* He is not mean, then?” 

* Not at all. Quite on the contrary.” 

‘That is something. Perhaps after all he 
won’t be so objectionable as a neighbour. He 
may entertain.” : 

‘“‘ He will do that largely, and you will have 
to make the best of him, for he will be your 
landlord.” 

“ He will make that an excuse for calling 
here.” 

“ Probably.” 

**T hope he won't raise the rent,’’ she added, 
anxiously. 

‘No fear of that.” 

“* How do you know?” 

‘*I made the agreement with him that as 
long as any of you lived here the Rest was to 
be let at the same rent.” 

“That was very good of you,” she ex. 
claimed, and Opal silently pressed his hand to 
show her gratitude. 

‘* He comes down in a month’s time.” 

“ And what will do, Paul? I wish we 
could ask you here, But itis such a wretched 

lace, and I fear we could not make you com. 
ortable,” and the girl who loved him regarded 
him with wistful eyes. : 

“ You must not think of such a thing, my 
dearest,” he answered, fondly. ‘I am going 
to stay at the Blue Dragon; I shall be nearer 
you there than at Temple Dene.” . 

“I want you to come over and lunch with 
me to-day,” he added a minute later, “ will 

? ” 


“T should like to very much,” she answered, 
again pressing the hand that still held hers. 

“And you, Ruby ?” 

“T can’t come, ‘thanks. I have the gover- 
nor’s lunch to see to.” 

“ You, must,” both the others exclaimed. 

“Can't really,” she answered, briefly. 
“Jenny isn’t up to dressing cutlets. I’ 
come over later on, in time for afternoon tea, 
if I may.” 

“Yes, do. We will look out for you about 
four, and send the boys on, in case we don’t 
meet them on our way.” 

“ Thanks, I will,” rejoined Ruby, gratefully, 
rejoiced to think that the piece of fat pork she 
had provided for the hungry twins would go 
on for the morrow’s dinner, and thus save 
her some trouble ; and as Opal and Paul saun- 
tered out she went to the kitchen, and began 
culinary operations, working away with a will, 
in order that she might be free to spend the 
latter part of the day at Temple Dene. 

(To be continued.) 








s 

Trvue.—Those, though in the highest places, 
who slight and disoblige their friends shall 
infallibly come to know the value of them by 
having none when they shall most need them. 

An Opp ee _ 
a very peculiar cigar-case. Bu are two 
objections to its ever becoming popular here, 
of which the less important is that each cigar- 
case only holds one cigar. And, then, the 
cigar-case is the lady’s ear. Instead of wear- 
ing ordinary earrings the Burmese women 
have a large hole in their ear, and wear 4 
cheroot in it = wanted. fone A -— oe 
advantage of this cigar-case it is nevi 
left behind. The ‘oon would think it beneath 
' their dignity to cheroots in this manner ; 
| but they do not mind helping themselves from 
_ the wife’s case. 
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WATCHING AND WAITING. 


— 


Tne new moon, the harvest moon, shone softly 
in the west, 

And touched the waves with silver upon the 
ocean’s breast : 

While watching on the grey rocks a maiden 
thought of him 

Whose bark had borne her heart away beyond 
the horizon’s rim. 


Oh, far moon, the maiden sang, I wonder if 
you see 

The ship that bore my sailor boy so far away 
from me? 


Oh, bright moon, bonny moon, send one swift 
ray to bear 
A kiss to him, and a caress to linger in hi 
hair. . 


Oh, round moon, oh, red moon, he kissed me 
under you ; 

Go tell him that I love him yet, and that my 
heart is true; 

And, brave moon, bonny moon, tell him that 
I wait 

And watch for him at twilight time, beside my 


mother’s. gate. “ 


Oh, wan moon, oh, white moon, why have you 
wn so pale ? 

Ah, me! you not answer her, and tell 
her what you see! 

A white face, a dead face, beyond the har- 
bour’s bar! 

Oh, woman, waiting on the shore, long will 
your waiting be ! 


Oh, sad moon, oh, solemn moon, the tides will 
come and go, 

And drifting sands and sea-weed hide the dead 
face on the shore ; 

And ships sail and come again, in blossom 
time or snow, 

While she will wait and watch for him who 
will come back no more. fs 








GLADYS LEIGH. 


—e— 
CHAPTER V. 


‘“‘ Tux very first sentence of his book is un- 
written,” 

These words fell on our heroine’s ear with a 
kind of terrible distinctness, Gladys turned 
and looked at the snrer though to see if 
he were only trying to her, but she saw 
on the young man’s face nothing but a strange, 
pitying sadness. The indignant denial she 
had been about to utter died upon her lips. 
She spoke no word—she stood there pale and 
motionless, as though the awful blow she had 
received had changed her into a block of 
stone. 

‘Miss Leigh,” cried Carew, brokenly, ‘I 
am an idiot. I ought to have warned you, to 
have broken the truth more carefully, instead 
of blurting it out in that brutal manner. Can 
you forgive me?” . 

There was nothing mean or petty about 
Gladys Leigh. Very sadly she answered,— 

“The truth is best, only are you sure?”’ 

He bowed his head. 

‘“‘ Ever since my mother’s death, ever since 
I re remember, papa has talked of his great 
work.” 

‘“* And doubtless all those years he has be- 
lieved in it himself, only at first he put off 
the effort of commencement. It is no un- 
common case; many a man feels he has it in 
him to write a book. He fancies he sees it 
finished and successful ; it is only when he sits 
down with a quire of blank paper before him 
that his ideas take flight.” 

‘And you think that——” 

“TI think Sir Hubert has undoubted abili- 
tles, but that to begin to use them required an 
titoat from which e shrank until it was too 


Gladys sighed. 

_ “It is all over; my air castle, as he called 
it, perished, gone, crumbled into dust. You 
are quite right, Mr. Lorraine; we are nothing 
better than as me and the sooner the Jewish 
money-lender takes possession of our home the 
better.” 

There was no describing the bitterness of 
her tone. Lord Carew felt injured by it. 

“Your father’s creditor is not a Jew,” he 
said, bluntly, ‘and I assure you he is not a 
money-lender.”’ 

Gladys drew herself up to her full height. 

‘* It matters little.” 

It was getting late, but neither of the two 
so strangely brought together thought of re- 
tiring. Gladys dreaded any attempt at sleep. 
Carew would not leave her to her own sad 
reflections. 

a And things are as desperate as you told 
me?’ . 

“ Yes,” 

‘T think I know the name of our enemy.” 

“ Why call him that?” 

“It is what he has proved himself. His 
name is Brook.’ 

** Who told you?”’ 

‘“No one; only years ago, when my father 
was engaging a governess for me, a Miss Brook 
wrote to offer herself. My father laid the 
letter down almost with a groan, and said no 
Brook should come here in his lifetime—time 
enough when he was dead and gone.”’ 

“I gather that Sir Hubert and Mr. Brook 
were personally prejudiced against each 
other.”’ 

‘* Why do you speak in the past tense?” 

‘‘ Because Mr. Brook died recently, and be- 
queathed his claims to a nephew.” 

‘‘ That makes it all the worse.”’ 

“How?” 

“When people ‘are very old their being 
common and vulgar hardly shows so much, 
but a young man of ill-breeding is odious. 
Fancy some city clerk and his low-born asso- 
ciates lording it in the house where the Leighs 
have lived and died!” 

Carew’s face flushed. Gladys fancied she 
had hurt him. 

‘I beg your pardon,” she said, quietly, “I 
had forgotten you, too, were from the city.” 

“The city is not a bad place, Miss Leigh.” 

‘* Perhaps you know young Brook?” 

“TI knew old Mr. Brook intimately. I have 
no acquaintances now of that name.” 

‘‘ And you think he will turn us out?” 

“Tam sure he would wait willingly, only, 
Miss Leigh, your father has no money. His 
bills are likely to remain unpaid for ever if 
you refuse Mr. Brook’s offer.”’ 

Gladys looked thoughtful. 

‘* And if he accepted it?” 

‘You would be able to lift your heads and 
feel you owed no man anything, that no one 
was a loser by the Leighs. Your home would 
be free and unencumbered—you would be near 
the old Priory you love so well.” 

Gladys shivered. 

“Do you know what I would do if I were 
alone ?”’ 

‘* I cannot guess.” 

“I would go to London and earn my own 
living. I should fling Mr. Brook's offers in his 
face, and tell him the Leighs have not fallen 
so low as to accept his charity. I would have 
independence or starvation.” 

“T am thankful you are not alone.” 

“ Papa would think differently,’’ she said, 
quickly. ‘* You see, he is not like me.” 

“‘I wish I could get you to form another 
opinion of Mr. Brook—he means all kindness 
to you.” 

“ Let him keep his kindness.” 

‘You are so young,” said Carew, bravely, 
‘and you know so little of the world, Miss 
Leigh, you can’t imagine that in time to come 
you might be glad of the friendship even of 
young Brook.” 

‘‘ Because he is rich and I am poor?” 

‘‘ Because but for your father you are alone 





in the world.” 
“But Ihave him. We two can face adver- 


sity together; we have been together all our 
lives. Papa is all I have.’ 

“ But he will not be always.” 

“‘ Always,” repeated Gladys; ‘‘I am not in 
a disposition to care for strangers, and the 
poor make no new friends.” 

“Twas not thinking of friends——’’ He 
paused, Surely even in loneliness such as hers 
GladysLeigh had heard of love. ‘“ There is 
a tie stronger than friendship. Some day 
when you are a happy wife, Miss Leigh, you 
will forget the troubles which seem so heavy 
now.’ 

“‘ Never; I shall never marry anyone.” 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t think I am base enough, even for 
my father’s sake, to marry for gold, or even 
for a home.” 

“There is another alternative,’ suggested 
Carew; ‘some people marry for love.” 

‘*T don’t believe in love.” 

‘Miss Leigh!” 

“It is the simple truth,” said Gladys; ‘of 
course I have never seen people in love—never, 
but I have read about such things in books.” 

“ And your opinion——” 

‘* My opinion is that love hardly ever exists, 
and where it does it brings nothing but misery 
both to giver and receiver.” 

“Tt is a strange creed for one so young.” 

‘* Perhaps ; I am only eighteen, but I feel 
years and years older. I have a very strong 
will, and I mean to live my life without such 
folly as so-called love.” 

Carew began an expostulation, then he 
checked himself abruptly. After all, in 
marrying Lady Barbara he would be as 
surely electing to spend his life without love 
as = in her firm resolve never to wed 
at all. 





“Have you no relations, Miss Leigh? 
; Surely on your mother’s side——”’ 

‘* They all objected to her marrying_papa. 
Fancy, I do not even know my mother’s 
maiden name!” 

“I can tell you that; it was sane—Lady 

| Violet Fane.” 

' “I don’t think she conld have had any near 

' ties,’’ observed Gladys ; ‘‘ I know that she was,. 
like me, an only child.” 

| It isnot a desirable position ; I have three 

, brothers and half-a-dozen sisters, Miss Leigh. 

| When we are all at home we make a round 
dozen with my father and mother.” 

|< It must be very hard on your mother,” 
said* Gladys, simply; ‘nine children must 

give her a great deal to do.” 

Carew thought of his mother—the pretty, 
elegant mother, who at seven-and-forty looked 
so absolutely young to be the parent of a 
young man only eighteen years her junior. 

The Duchess of Blankshire was no mere 
fashionable butterfly ; she had been a loving, 
' tender-hearted mother, but as Royal recalled 
her nursery establishment, her English and 
foreign governesses, he almost smiled, for he 
knew that Gladys was imagining her bringing 
up her ten children with the aid of one rough 
maid-of-all-work. 

‘She does not think so.” 

‘Ts she living?” 

“Oh yes, and strong and hearty. You would 
like my mother, Miss Leigh.” 

“IT don’t think I am very fond of old 
ladies.” 

The Duchess would not have felt compli- 
mented at such a description of herself. 

‘Tf ever you should need a friend,” said 
Carew, kindly, ‘‘a simple, tender woman 
friend, you must let me introduce you to my 
mother.” 

Gladys instantly froze; the idea of being 
‘“‘ befriended ” by the red-faced, buxom mother 
of ten children was intolerable. 

“ Good-night, Mr. Lorraine, we keep early 
hours at the Priory.” 

‘“‘ Good-night, Miss Leigh.” 

She held out her hand ; he held it a moment 
longer than was necessary, and said in a 
strangely solemn voice,— 





‘*T wish you would try and look on me as 
a friend, Miss Leigh.” ra 
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Gladys laughed a little bitterly. 

“‘ Ag we shuil probably never meet after to- 
morrow I don’t see what good such & proceed- 
ing could do to either of us.” 

She went away; somehow thé room seemed 
to lack something when shé had left it. Caréw 
was thinkiag of going to bed hittsélf when 
— camé in, evideritty in séarch of her wax 
candiss. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, I thought the rooni 
was empty,” said the good wonian, civilly. 

‘Tam just going; I have been t&lking to 
_ Leigh. I suppose you know her véry 
wall,” 

“ [ brought her up from infandéy, sir.” 

**T wish you would try and get her to recon- 
cilg herself to friends.” 

‘* What friends, sir?” 

‘Leaving the Priory—it must come to 
that.” 

“I'm not surprised,” said Joan, simply ; 

and in the end it'll be the better. A big 
house and no miohey means plenty of vexa- 
trots, sir.” 

‘Aye. Has Miss Leigh no rélations?”’ 

‘ Not many, sir,”’ 

_ ‘‘Thave been talking to Sir Hubért sériously. 
. canot tell Miss Leigh; bat the truth is I 
sm certain some of his faculties are impaired. 
Te is not fit to take care of hiniself, much less 
yf his daughter.” 
Poor Joan looked troubled. 
_“‘ I know that the master has no kith ahd 
kin, sir, He was, as he oftén says, the last 
€ the Leighs. My lady was an only child. 
Ste had a cousin whomi pedple said would 
‘ome in for the Earldom at her father’s death, 
sut he died just before his uncle. I’m think- 
fig his widow would be the néarest rélation 
Miss Gladys has.”’ 
* Tt’s not much—a cotisin by marriage,” 
‘It’s not much; but théré were daughters, 
od they’d be owh cotisiis to Miss Gladys, 
a, yes, sir! I néVer thought of it before, 
but Mrs. Gerald Fane must be my young 
idy’s nearést rélation. She lives at a quaint 
vid place in Kent—the Gables—not far from 
Sromley. I know I wént there once with 
Lady Violet, years and years ago.” 
Carew thanked her, and went off to bed. 
‘to did not sleep well. Somehow, Gladys 
cigh’s face haunted him. He seemed to see 
ef with her hands upraised to Heaven, as 
ough praying that some great calamity 


‘night be averted. 


Fe tossed restlessly from side to sidé, and 
+ last when the early summer sunshine poured 
160 the room he rose wéary and unrefreshed, 


‘cling somehow that his expedifion had been 


"3 ordat failure. 
“[ wish I had never c6me! That girl’s 
co will haunt me for many a day! I'd 
save them the Priory for Sir Hubert’s life- 
sime wiklingly, only I don’t see they would 
ain much. I feel almost ready to give up 
very claim to it, only there’s Barbara, and I 


suppose she'd think herself injured; and, be- 


sides, if I know Miss Gladys, now she has 


once heard the truth, she would not stay here. 


She would imagine herself under an obligation 
to ‘young Brook.’ ” 

His toilet was almost accomplished ; he was 
vdjusting hie tie when there came a steady 
cnocking at his door. 

“ Come in,” cried Carew, imagining he was 
late for breakfast. “I shan’t be a mo- 
nen of 

Then entered the old man who had waited 
» them at dinner the night before, his face 
blanched as though by sudden pain. 

‘©Qhj sir! Oh, Mr. Lorraine!” 

Carew was not ased to sudden frights, but 
somehow there was something in Tony’s man- 
nér that filled him with alarm. 

‘‘ What is the matter?” 

“The master!” stamméred the poor old 
servant, and then Carew saw his eyes were 
wet. “ Oh, it will kill Miss Gladys!” 

Lord Carew laid one hand on Tony’s arm 
and dragged him forcibly, to a chair. He-took 
a glass of water and coolly poured some down 
hia throat. 


“ Now tell me what has happeried.” 

The water hat réstored Tony’s powers ; he 
was ashen white, but 10 longer speethless. 

“Sir Hubert’s déad |” 

“« Nonsense!” 

“ Tt’s the truth, sir.” 

‘* Explain yourself.” 

“T went to call hitt ten minutes ag6,"" said 
Tony, brokefily. “ He’sa fancy; he'll néver 
bé disturbed till it’s gohe nine. He never an- 
swered my knotk, 80 I just opened the door, 
and walked in. He was not in hi8 room, atid 
the bed had not been slept i.” 

‘That doesn’t prove he's déad, man! I 
brought -hitm news last night that was quite 
enough to-keep him wwake. I daresay you'll 
find hint in the library.” 

“T did.” 

“Well?” 

* Bat he was lying on the ground, sit, white 
and still. He couldn’t answer me, though I 
called to him again and again; and by his 
side was this paper.” 

He put it into Carew’s hand. He felt his 
blood ran cold with horror as he réad,— 

“My life has been a long sham. I have 
pretended to be a literary genius, though I 
never wrote An original line; I ha&vé repre- 
sented myself a8 a victitn, thotigh miy pursé 
was full of the midiiey belonging to my cre- 
ditors. I denied miy danghter almost the 
necessities Of life that I'might havé luxuries. 
Well, it is-all over; wé must lésve the Priory 
alone together for a Siiall cdttags. Gladys 
must learn the truth, mtst see meas I am. 
cannot bear that. I may not have been what 
the world calls a model father, but I-cannot 
bear to read scorn fo mé written in my 
child's eyes, and 86——choose to die1"’ 

Much lower down, in a feéble hand, as 
though added after the death agofiy be- 
gin,— 

“ Morphine, séld me years ago by a chenifst 
at Mashing for toothache; I have kept a con. 
stant supply sitice, and taken it to allay ark 
lessness. Can't it bé supposed I took a larger 

dose than usual aceidentally? Cah’t my 
Gladys be spared the shame of beifig pointed 
at as the child of a suicide?” 

No wonder Tony’s eyés were bound with 
horror. Why, even Carew himself shuddered 
as he read that letter. 

“‘ Where is your*youtg lady?” 

«In the grounds,”” 

‘You had better lock thé library door, and 
ride off as fast as you can for the nearest 
doctor.” 

‘* And Miss Gladys?” 

‘‘T will keep her im ighoraticé. Anthony, 
you had better not mention this 1 For 
Miss Leigh’s sake let it be stippoded is death 
was an aceident.”’ 

“ He was a Wretched sleeper, Mr. Lorraine,” 
said the poor old mah, a8 though trying to 
justify his master. “I know he used to také 
that suff almost regularly. Many’s the niglit 
I’ve mixed it for him.” 

“What on earth is to become of his 
daughter?” 

Tony sighed. . 

“There ll be an inquest, I'stippdse, sir?” 

“Not if I Gan prevent it.” 

“You see I'd have t6 give wittess, sir; I 
saw Sit Hubert at ten o’tlodk—nidfe thin att’ 
hour after you left Him.” 

This news was an ulitéld® rélisf’ to “Royal. 
Had he been the last don who saw the 
reckless Baronet alive his testimony must 
have been needful, and how could hé have 
given it in his assutiied tanié?—how ‘ooifebsed 
his own ? 

Almost mechanically he finished his -t6ilet; 
and went downstairs. Gladys was it’ the 
dining-room aloné—Gladys, in ‘& lodsé white 
wrapper, edged with fine old lave; and fastened 
at the waist by a étinison ribbon. 

“T am so sorry,” she said, frankly, “ but 
you must excuse pape. Joan says he had « 
bad night, and is breakfasting ity bed.” 

“ Does that often happen?” 

“Very often. Papa is a wretched sleeper.’ 





Carew’s heart ached for her. 





‘* You are looking very tired, Miss Leigh. 
I fear you did not sleep much last night.’ 

‘I never closed my eyes.” 

“And itis my f ? 

“ No,” said Gladys, with her sweet frank. 
ness; ‘it is motyour-fault.. I think, now the 
first shock is over, it is a real relief. to. know 
the werst—at least, I shall make no more 
= the = 

A you e forgiven me for bringi 
Mr. Brook’s proposal ?”’ .* 

‘‘There is nothing to forgive. I daresay 
some people would fanoy the young man was 
acting very generous towards us.”’ 

‘Lam sure that is his wish.” 

“Well, for my own part, I would rather 
starve; but my father is not a young man; 
he has known many troubles. Shall you des- 
pise me, Mr. Lorraine; after all I said last nights, 
when you hear that, for my father’s stke, I 
fear we must accept his offer?” 

* Despite youl” cried Carew. “I could 
not; I understand you too well, Yow yield 
for Sir Hubett’s sake, but the fisiding is very 
bitter to you. It was this that miadé you 
sleépless.”’ 

“That and the presentiment I toht yon of. 
I woke with almost a cértainty that sditie 
trouble was at hand.” 

‘Poor child!’’ he murmured, pityingly, 
“ Poor Gladys!” 

Miss Leigh’s eyes flashed. 

“You forget yourself ! ” she said, strangely. 
‘‘ Lam Miss Leigh, if you please, to strangers 
and inferiors.” 

‘‘No doubt you class me among the 
latter ?”’ 

She blushed deeply. 

“T have no right: You; at least, earn your 
bread ; I am—or soon shall bea pensioner 
upon the bounty of anian wm ne 

He prolonged the meal tits u Phimits ; 
he tried with his tea'and toast) until he al- 
most wore out Miss Leigh’s patience: 

Then Joan came in; and; with a gluneve of 
shrewd intelligence at Mri Lorraine, begged 
her young lady to come into the dairy and 
decide which cheese she would have cut for 
early dinner. 

“It does not matter, Joan.’ 

“But I’d rather you decided, Miss Gladys. 
Mr. Lorraime will excuse you, I am sure.” 

“ Pray do not let me. disturb your arrange- 
ments.” 

And 50 Giadyé# was compelled to go. She 
would far rather have stayed, bus she would 
— the stranger to imagine she enjoyed 
his 


ety. 

Oarew breathed a sigh of relief as she 
passed h the» Freheh windows: Five 
—— later Tony's head appeared at the 

oor... 

“Dr: Jewell is here; Mr. Lorraine.” 

Portanately the task was far easier than 
dither thé sérvant: or Lord Carew dared to 
hope fof. Dri Jewell had» attended the 
Baronet at awe _ at San a 
beted preseribing a mild opia gr. the: sleep- 
lessness of whick Sit Hubert complained. 

“ Bat I méant he should take it for a few 
weeks and then discontinue: it)” exclaimed 
the perplexed physician. ‘‘Who would im- 
aginea patient would go on witha preserip- 
tion for five yeirs’ rather than consult the 
man wWhowrote it, specially when they lived 
in the same village?” 

“ He did dé on with it,’ said Tony, stolidly. 
‘The chettist at Mashing could! tell you the 
same, Dr. Jewell. Many and many’s the 
tithe I’ve taken the bottle to bd filled.” * 

“ Must there’ be an inquest?’ breathed 
Lord Catew. 

saci a, cee ais 
simplicity itself, ‘Hu 
regular taking of opiates, succumbed at 
last to an overdosé adininistered: meelf 
when he was suffering frém ‘ over-excitement. 
I'll write the cértifieate’ with’ An 
ifqhest, indeed! Why, it Would be'apérfect 
Senndlal | ’’ bf eine 

« Devyou kiiow Misd Leigh?” asked «Lord 


Carew, 
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Dr. Jewell shook his head. 

«« Miss Leigh never needed my services. My 
wife wanted to call on her. We have girls 
of our own; and somehow, the motherless 
heiress seemed to touch my wife’s heart, but 
Sir Hubert refused.” 

“Do you think Mrs» Jewell would come 
now?” 









“T'm certain of it). Bless me, sir, why 
my wife only lives: tocdo acts of kindness! 

e've one of — s in 
India with her husband! Mer. has 
nothing Soeey heaaneianen’ Tl go. and fetch 
heft ” / z 

“ Ie may seem couldn't break 
the news to Sica Laigh enid Hoya, simply, 
“J setuadly coulda’¢t ” 

“ Welly: Jew it for It’s’ 
a, sad b you were 

aainted 2 

“T came from purpose 
+o advise him on th 

«“ Ah! you know itis in there. 
Why; — r have tWopence- 
h y!’ : 

“She won't mind that. But she Will be 
heartbroken at her father’s loss.” r 

“T suppose so. And yet, Mr. Lorraine, he 
wasn't a particularly good father. Asfathers 


one myself, and my; 


go, Ifancy I wasa 
gitls were fond enough of me; but never - 
worshipped me as Gladys Leigh « Sir) 
Habert.” ,4 

“You see he was alltshe had.” 

“ Ab | Well, I'll send Mrs. Jewell.” 

Oatew looked forward to that lady’s arrival 


with mingled ac ae and aversion. It was 
desirable that Gladys Leigh should learn her 
loss aS soon as possible; but-would it not 
augment her sorrow if the news reached her 
in any rough haste? But would the wife of 
this blustering doctor have the tact and 
gentleness needful for the task? Above all, 
would she be a lady? 

It seemed to Royal that Gladys Leigh sorely 
needed a lady’s aid. Save. old. faithful.Joan, 
she had had no.womas friend in all her life. 

Every doubt faded when he. saw .Mrs, 
Jewell. In reality she was forty turned, but 
she looked ‘years less; a very delicate, fragile- 
looking woman, with almost a, girl’s com- 
plexion, and sweet, kindly, brown eyes, 

‘‘T remember her mother,’’ she.told Carew, 
who went forward to receive her. ‘I loved 
Lady Violet. very. dearly, 1 will do.my best 
to comfort her child!” 

Poor Joan had had.a trying, hali-hour. 
Gladys seemed, disposed to-cut her housekeep- 
ing duties very short; but Joan kept her to 
it, requested orders for.lunch, and. prolonged 
matters 80 well that Gladys was orily leaving 
the kitchen.ag the docter’s wife was ushered 
into the drawing-room. 

“ By the way,” demanded Miss Leigh, sud- 
denly, of her old nurse, ‘‘ what do you. think 
of Mr. Lorraine?” 

‘“‘ [diko-him rarely, Miss Gladys.” 

“ It’s strange he should be a lawyer.” 

“ Tony says he's just got the best manners 
he ever saw, and. you know my husband's 
lived in the best families, Miss Gladys! ”’ 

“T know,” Gladys. 

“ Even.in a-duke’s... Well, he told me this 
morning.Mr, Lorraine might be a lawyer, but 
he was. sométhing else—one, of - the - finest 
gentlemen. he.ever-met! He. says he never 
took’se to amy stranger.” 

“I guppose he is a; well-behaved young 


Joan stared, 

‘* Don't/you like him, dear? ” 

‘‘ No; I think he presames: on: papa’s invi+ 
tation. Just because, he was: a: to dine 
and here he behaves‘as-if: he were: our 
equal, » he‘actually, dared to offér me 
advice | ” P 

“You: see he’s years older than you are, 
miissie, and he knows the world.” 

“ A-very different world from mine! ”’ 

That wwe strietly trac, 


denly, ‘‘ would you please come to the drawing- 
room? Dr. Jewell’s lady has called, and——” 
‘* Whatever makes Mrs. Jewell call here, 
Tony? I never spoke to her!” 
“She was a trae friend to your dear 
mamtna, missie,”’ said Tony, warmly. ‘ For 
Lady Violet's sake you'll not refuse?” 
Gladys would have liked to refuse very 
much. She was in no humonr for strangers, 
and she had not yet seen her father this 
morning—the father she must now regard as 
a& weak, broken-down wseck of manhood in- 
stead of the gifted genius she had hitherto 


worshipped. 
“TI was just going to papa.” 
“Your couldn't speak to you now, 


missie. ‘s fast a 
Reluctantly Gisdys: tarmed towards the. 





repentant . 
“No, while you ha@ your father’s love 







sant sat you Six was very 
Hos rm yy oe from him |” 

i “26 -oould pote forhim, Gladys, 
ite Ser ees He needs 


i lory. — 
Mrs. Jewell was almost alarmed = her 
calmness. 

‘* You don’t understand,” said Gladys, in a 
kind of choked whisper. “If he had lived 
we must have gone away. . Now he need 
never call any other.place home.”’ 

“But my poor child,’ said Mrs. Jewell, 
‘you are’ all alone! ”’ 

‘I don’t mind; ‘he is’safe.”’ 

Mrs. Jewell placed her on the sofa, kissed 
her, and tried to persuade her tosldep. She 
succeeded well.» The wakefal night, the in- 
tense excitement Gladys had undérgone, and 
now this morning's blow had worn out her 
strength, Th less‘than half-an-‘hour the tired 
eyes had closed, and for a time at least Gladys 
Leigh’s woes were forgotten. 

‘* She is sleepitig now,” said Mrs. Jewell to 
the young man whom she found’ waiting in 
the‘co x for news. ‘* But, ob ! how terrible 
it will be when she wakes !” 

‘*Can you spare me half-an-lhoar?” 

“ Tam going to stay heré all day.” 

‘‘T never saw her before yesterday,” said 
Oatew, passionately; ‘and yet’ her ‘sorrow 
almostwrings my heart—hér sorrow and her 

tion ” 





se thought the mortgages had offered a 
cottage and two hundred a-year? That would 
bé- riches compared to the poverty Gladys 
Leigh has suffered of late years.’’ 

‘She will never touch it-—-she is too 


“Would she come t6 us jast for awhile, 
until she can think of something better?” 

“ How good you are!” 

Mrs. Jewell smiled. 

“ Because I pity: Gladys’ Leigh. Why I 
have pitied her all her life. I have had a 
tender. winds in my heart ever since the 
night when my husband came home and told 
me there was an heiress at the Priory. Poor 
childt: I think we all- felt even then: Sir 
Hubert was the last Leigh who would ever 
resideat Arle.” 

‘You knew her mother? ” 
it »” 

“ Did you ever hear of Mrs. Gerald Fane? 
She is a cousin by marriage. The relationship: 
is:far enough removed, but [fear she is Miss 


‘“Yes, Lady Violet often spoke of her; she 
only nearly missed being a countess. She 
married again after her husband’s death, and 
is now Mrs. Pearson.” 

‘* And she lives at The Gables?” 

“ The Gables, near Bromley, Kent.” 

“ Had I better write to her?” 

“T think the task would be better” left to 
me. You see, Mr. Lorraine, you are ——” 
“Only a city lawyer. Miss Leigh has told 
me that once or twice!” 

“* Indeed, I meant nothing of the sort. I fancy 
a city lawyer ranks higher than a country 
doctor. I meant you were a young man, 
and Gladys is a beautiful girl, It would not 
do for you to betray much interest in her.” 

. Carew flushed up to his es. He was 
thinking but for Lady Barbara he might have 
been tempted to show the strongest possible 
interest in Gladys Leigh. He remembered 
his uncle's words, ‘‘ When you are married, 
you and Bab will be good to Miss Leigh.” 


| But he had no thought of fulfilling them— 


could not have trasted his fiancée near 
Barbara had no tact, and her feelings 


With the best ible 

would have eeumaee poor, 

sensitive Gladys s.dozen times in an 

, even While intent on being kind to her. 

No, Lady Barbara would be po suitable friend 

for Giadys. Leigh; beriden he doubaad the 
niless orphan would 


condescend to 

speak to those who were to possess her child- 
hood’s hore. 

“You aré nov. offended?” asked Mrs. 


‘| Jewell. “Indeed, I meant no discourtesy.” 


“T am notin the least offended.” 

“I Know that Gladys is unprovided for; 
but I suppose there will be something—— ”’ 

“Really there-is not a penny; but I know 
Mr. Brook’s wishes are that she should be 
comfortable. Could you prevail on her —” 

“‘ Not to accept much; but I think if it is 
managed cleverly her father can be buried ac- 
cording to his rank, and herself supplied with 
a@ mourhing outfit anda little money to keep 
in her pocket till things are settled. I daresay 
these are trifles to you, but, Mr. Lorraine, they 
mean much to her.’’ 

“T assure you the matter shall be left in 
your hands. Dr. Jewell thinks the funeral 
should be on Tuesday ; I hope.to return for it. 
As Sir Hubert’s legal adviser I must beg you 
to take'stfficient money for current expenses. 
I will send you a hundred pounds from 
London. I must not wait to see Miss Leigh. 
I trast you will’ tel’her how much I sym- 
pathize in her grief?” 

The doctor drove him to Mashing, where ke 
saw ahd countermanded his Jehu of tha aay 
before. He leaped into a first-class smoking 
carriage, and the train soon hurried him from 
the doctor’s view. 

“The nicest young fellow I ever met,” was 
the doctor’s comment to his wife that evening. 
Mary, he and Miss Leigh look made for each 
other. I wish he would take a fancy to her.” 

Mary shook her head. 

“ Gladys is too proud.” 

“‘ But what could she want more?” 

“I don’t know, only I feel that match won’t 
be; besides, I fancied from his manner that 
he was éngaged.’” 

“Engaged! Nota bit of it, and he seemed 
so‘anxious about her.” 

“ You are a sad matcth-maker, Dick.” 

The subject of the doctor’s match+making 
had # hard day's work on the morrow. It was 
difficult to convince Mr. Lorraine no injury 

could result to his partner by’ allowing the 
Viscount-to continue the fraud he had begun. 
It was more diffienlt to evade inquiries from 
his parents as to’ his sudden absence, and well- 
nigh impossible’to bind over the lawyer to 
secrecy as to his exploits; but the well-nigh 
impossible was achieved at last. i 

“T don’t think, ny lord, you will ever suc- 
ceed in keeping your secret,” observed the true 
Mr. Lorraine, after he had pledged himself to 








fy 
‘Miss: Gladys,” said Tonyy entering sud- 


Leigh's nearest heir.’ 


silence. 
“ Why, you have just promised me—— ” 
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‘* And I shall keep my word ; but does it not 
strike you, Lord Carew, that yours is a face 
not easily forgotten? When you take your 
bride home to Arle Priory do you think every- 
one can fail to recognise the young lawyer who 
came on business to Sir Hubert?” 

“I shall never take my bride home to Arle 
Priory, Lorraine, s0 you see your~ grand 
scheme of my recognition falls through.” 

“* Never take your bride to the Priory ?” 

“Never!” 

“ But the Duke said you were to be married 
in October!” 

‘“* Tt is so arranged.” 

“* And Lady Carew will naturally expect to 
see her new home.” 

“Lady Carew will have a new home; but 
it will not be Arle Priory. Iama rich man, 
Mr. Lorraine, and I can afford another house 
easily.”’ 

“I don’t fancy, my lord, the Duke will ap- 
prove,” said the lawyer, cautiously. ‘I had 
a letter from him one day this week urging 
me to come to some arrangement with Sir 
Hubert.” 

‘It is no business of my father’s.’’ 

“You see, Lord Carew, Arle Priory is 
within easy distance of Blankton Court and 
Saville Place; naturally the Duke and Lord 
Saville like the idea of their children’s home 
being, so to say, in their midst.” : 

“I suppose you have heard of wilful chil- 
dren, Lorraine? Well, I am one of them. 
No powers on earth would induce me to take 
Lady Barbara to the Priory.” 

Mr. Lorraine concluded the Viscount was 
superstitious, and would not risk his bride 
in a home where such a tragedy had occurred. 
He little guessed the truth that at the Priory 
Carew had met the one love of his life, and 
the old house had therefore to him become a 
sacred shrine, which he would not profane by 
ee presence of the woman who was to be his 

wife. 

Lord Carew nominally lived in chambers, 


[4 TEBBIBLE DISCOVERY. ] 


mansion in Belgrave-square. He lunched [at 
his club the morning of his return frcm Arle, 
and then went straight to the Duke’s. | 
The Duchess was at hcme, and delighted to 
see him. 
“I suppose you Lave heard the news, Roy.” 
“What news?” 
‘That man is dead, and you are Master of 
Arle, in deed and nawe.”’ {2B 

Lord Carew sighed. Fresh from the old 
Priory these words, even in his mother’s voice, 
jarred on him. 

“It won’t make any difference.”’ 

“Tt will make every difference. Arle Priory 
is not twelve miles from Saville Place. Bar- 
bara is delighted at the prospect of being so 
near her sisters.” 

“ Do you think that an advantage, 
mother?” 

The Duchess understood. Lord Saville had 
made his money in trade. He was what 
society called a “cotton lord.” The engage- 
ment had been made before Royal came into 
his uncle’s property on the proviso that the 
husband furnished the title, the wife the 
money. 

Perhaps her Grace thought the compact a 
pity now that her brother’s death had made 
her son wealthier even than his projected 
father-in-law. 

There were six Ladies Saville. Perhaps 
the Duchess did think it was hardly an advan- 
tage for her boy to live within a drive of five 
sisters-in-law. 

‘I confess I am sorry Arle is situated as it 
is ; but remember, Royal, this is between our- 
selves!” 

‘It makes no difference, mother; Barbara 
and I shall never live at Arle Priory.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps Barbara has something to say to 
that,” came from a gay voice near them. “ As 
it happens I have made up my mind nothing 
ouall be so delicious as for us to live chiefly 
at Arle.” 


Lady Barbara was staying with the 





but he often spent his evenings at his father’s 


| Duchess, and had entered the room unper- 





ceived. There; was no guessing how mnch che 
had overheard. Her Grace was equal to the 
emergency; the rose with a plearant tmile. 

‘I shall leave you young people to adjust 
your own affairs. Dine with us, Carew. We 
shall be home at eight. Au revoir!” 

Lelt alone with Barbara, Carew relapsed 
into utter silence. He could think of nothing 
tosay. This was the first time he had tcen 
her since his fatal discovery that his nature 
was capable of real, genuine, fervent love— 
love that was not for her. 

Lady Barbara waited three minutes, then 
she pouted. 

“Really, Royal, you are dreadfully rude.” 

“*AmI?” 

“ Yes; sit down like a good boy and behave 
nicely. I have a dozen things I want to ask 
you about Arle. Of course, you have never 
seen the Priory; but you must know lots 
about it?” - : 

At that moment her lover was thinKing it 
might have been better for himself, better far 
for her, had she been right, and his eyes never 
rested on the fair inheritance of the Leighs. 
(To be continued.) 








A Bir or Srratzcy.—* Won’t you leave 
your overcoat down here before you go up te 
dinner, sir? Let me take it,” suavely 

sought the clerk of a country hotel of a visitor 
who had just comein. ‘I will hang it up,’’ 
he pepe omg © The guest thanked 


him for his profuse display of courtesy, and 
went upstairs highly pleased with the trouble 
that had been taken over him. ‘ We always 


do that,” said the clerk, winking at a by- 
stander. “I have only been in the hotel 
business two months, but that was the first 
trick I learned. I wanted that man’s coat as 
security for the payment of his dinner bill. 
It is the rule in many country hotels to get 
the unknown transient to d it his coat, hat, 
or-umbrella in the office. it is done pro- 
perly the visitor thinks it is nothing but 








native politeness.” 
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[My HUSBAND 
NOVELETTE.} 
DARKNESS BEFORE THE 
DAWN. 
ae 


CHAPTER I. 
THCRN VILLA. 


THORN VILLA was a semi-detached residence, 
situate in the Brecknock-road. It was a pretty 
suburban dwelling, surrounded by greenery on 
the three sides unconnected by bricks and mor- 
tar, and twas in the possession of Mrs. Maun- 
ders, an officer’s widow, and her two daughters, 

Mrs. Maunders’ means were limited, and al- 
though she did not feel, after the life she had 
been accustomed to in different military sta- 
tions, that she could exist or, in her own words, 
bury herself in the country, still she could not 
afford to live in the great metropolis itself in 
the style she had been used to; therefore, after 
having visited almost all the unnoccupied 
houses in most of the suburbs at all answer- 
ing to her requirements, she finally decided on 
Thorn Villa— which will always be a thorn in 
your side, mother,” her son, who happened then 
to be home on leave, jokingly told her ; “ for no 
sooner will the furniture be arranged, and the 
girls consider themselves comfortably settled, 
than you will want to be off, and wish you had 
never seen the place.” 

“It might have been the case twenty years 
ago, Reggy, but I am getting an old woman 
now, and feel I want rest.”’ 

But Reggy only laughed, and bet his sister 
& dozen ey: of gloves that before he returned 
from old “ Gib,” two years hence, he should 
hear they were in a new home. 

_He lost, however. It was now three years 
Since that wager was laid, and Mrs. Maunders 
was yetat Thorn Villa. 

The adjacent one, named ‘‘ Rose,” perhaps so 
Owing to the fact that the same landlord, own- 
ing both, and considering there was never a 





SHRANK FROM ME, POINTING TO THE LIFELESS BODY OE EDWARD. } 


rose without a thorn, thought it the thing ; but 
there was one thing about the former resi- 
dence that he did not think so, and that was 
it was the most unlucky one he had ever 
owned, for either the tenants never would or 
could pay the rent, with the exception of 
the last one, who, after the second quarter, 
hanged himself in the drawing-room. 

Since that time, now fourteen months, when 
our tale commences, it had remained unoccu- 
pied; for the first two after that fatal 
occurrence Mr. Dunstable could get no one to 
accept the office of caretaker, and then a man 
with his wife filled the post, and evidently in- 
tended to keep it as long as they lived, no one 
out of the many who came to view the 
house ever taking the trouble to return to the 
office or communicate with the agent after, 
until Mr. Dunstable’s eyes suddenly became 
opened to their little arrangements, and in an 
angry mood he told them, after having lost 
the day previous what he considered a 
desirable tenant, to k up and be off. 

It was the end of May, the cruel east winds 
had passed away, and everywhere was bright 
sunshine, gentle breezes, and the new fresh 
green in its varied finta on the budding 
trees. 


Mrs. Maunders’ garden looked very pretty, 
with its raked borders, gay with spring Pam 
and the morning dew sparkling on smooth, 
mown grass, whilst its neighbour, from which 
it was divided but by a thin iron railing, was 
alone flourishing in chickweed and nettles, 
some of which even had the audacity with a 
gaudy dandelion to sprout up their vulgar 
heads on the gravel path. 

“I do wish that was let,’’ said Cecilia, 
the eldest Miss Maunders, as she, with her 
sister, were taking a matutinal survey of 
their little paradise whilst awaiting their 
mother’s appearance at the breakfast table. 

‘* Not more than I do,’”’ answered Mabel the 
younger, whilst, stooping down, she plucked 
out an offending weed which had dared to 
nestle under the branches of a choice gera- 





nium. “I declare the rubbish is growing this 
side now!’ and she was about to carry her 
clearing operations a little7further, when the 
door of Rose Villa opened, and two men, one 
carrying a spade and the other wheeling a 
barrow, entered the same. 

After this fatiguing exercise the men sat so 
long on the latter, contemplating the work 
before them, and oy eg: | jerking their 
heads every now and then in the direction of 
Mrs. Maunders’ tasteful garden, evidently 
drawing a comparison between the two, that 
the girls could not wait to see them commence 
operations before adjourning to the breakfast- 
room, where their mother was seated. 

Cecilia was a handsome girl of nineteen, 
with the dark eyes of her dead father, whom 
she closely resembled ; whilst Mabel was but 
a renewed cast of his wife, her blue eyes, 

olden hair, and pink-white complexion form- 
ing a charming contrast to the beauty of her 
elder sister. 

“What made you girls go into the front 
garden this morning ?”” Mrs. Maunders asked. 
“ You know my dislike to your doing so, and 
thus making yourself the object of remarks 
from the passers-by on the trams.” 

‘Who cares for their remarks, mamma ?’’ 
said Cissy. ‘‘ They certainly do not interest 
us, if we dothem. But what do you think? 
I do believe that unfortunate villa is let 
again.” 

‘Well, if so, I only hope they will be nice 
people this time, for of all things I should 
enjoy the society of a pleasant neighbour, for, 
after all, it is very dull here, with no one but 
ourselves to speak to.” 

And Mrs. Maunders heaved a sigh as her 
memory flitted back to the days when her 
rooms were gay with military uniforms and 
stylish-dressed women. 

“So you have succeeded in obtaining % 
tenant at last!’ she said to Mr. Dunstable, 
who a few hours later arrived on the scene, 
and just looked in, as he told the former, tc 
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have a look at the kitchen range, of which the 
cook at Thorn Villa was ever complaining. 

“I have,’’ was his reply, ‘‘and, I hope, a 
good one; first-class references.” 

And then Mr. Dunstable proceeded to 
inform her there was nothiig on earth the 
matter with the grate if herservatit would but 
keep the. flues clear, afid, he out # 
damper, ffom which the 6608 in pre ’ 
concluding with the wonder that not how 
anyone could suppose am oven draw 
like that, he didn’t know, but thatthe house 
hadn’t been on fire. 


being req by 


arrived to exeotite: 
of the house, he ‘Mes. whe tiust 
excuse him, 

“I suppose they linve heard nothing of that 


unfértunate oceurreficein the drawing-room?” 
— latter in « low tone, whilst shaking 
hands. 

“No,” was the teply, “You see 
is a much neater — than+—"—and Me, 
Dunstable drew hand under 
his chin—‘no bleed to forth remarks. 
And I am sure I céh tfast+6 you, ma'am,” 
with a bland smile, ‘‘ Taken on a seven years’ 
lease, you sé@e} id. shooting the moon this 
time, I'll wage. But, I say, this won't do,” 
he said, as, g out his watch, atid seeing 
how late it was, he declared he-coulda't stay 
another moment. 

The girls had gone.out fer & walk, It was 
a lovely morning; Mrs. 

having given her orders respecting dinner, and 
other hotsehoht artangements, retired to the 
drawing-room, ff6m the window of Which> she 
could not only sit and enjoy the beautiful 
spring sun, and inhale the scent of opening 
flowers, but have a view of the many passing 
vehicles continually going to and froin the 
main road. 

Then her thoughts wandered until they 
became concentrated on what kind of people 
they would be next door; whether old or 
young, with sons and. daughters, or without, 
ending. in a little romance conjured. up in. her 
own head, which might or might. not 
occur between the two families, in which 
Cissy and Mabel would take the leading 
characters. 

Thus the time slipped away, and Mrs. 
Maunders had no idea how late it was until 
girlish voices aroused her from her reverie, 
and the objects of her dream entétred the 
room. 

“Why, you déar mother, you look half 
asleep!” they said, kissing the elder lady. 
** You should have been out this lovely’ morn- 
ing; it is just like sumer!” 

“ Consequently too hot for me, my child,” 
was the rejoinder; Mrs. Maunders’s greatest 
aversions being heat and exertion; the former 
was bearable on condition she could lie on the 
sofa,and lazily wear the hours away; but the 
latter was abomifiable to her idea when there 
was no necessity for it. 

“Mr, Dunstable has beet here, girls,’ she 
continued, ** and seemed overwhelmed with de- 
light at the prospect of having at last obtained 
a good tenant for next door.” 

“Did he say who they were, mamma?” 
asked Cecilia. 

‘“‘ Nothing further than that a lady whose 
husband was abroad had taken it, and would 
take possession very shortly. But, look here,” 
shé said, holding out an open lettter, « here's 
a letter from Regsy, and his régiment is 
ander orders for England, so he may be home 
at any time.” : 

“Yés, within the next twelve mortiths,” 
latighed Mabel. “ButIam so glud; it’ will 
be so nice to have him with us again, if ‘only 
for a short time.” 

“Tt sééfits but yesterday when he went 
away,” said Mts; Mannders. 

“ Yés; ahd now he is coming back a/captain,”” 


vancement in his profession. ‘ You ought to be 
very happy, mother dear ?”’ 

“So I am, my child;’’ was the reply; and 
then the conversation again to sur- 
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THY NEW TENANT. 
Fon the next 







thus : 
nOses, afforded quite a fur oe) 
Cecilia and her sister. But the climax of 
theif curiosity was not reachéduntil when. a 
farther time had elapsed, and thdse-arrange- 


rmer Wis 4 maybe, thirty, 
‘Wpléasing countenanéé, ifnot decidedly 
handsome; his hair was dark Brewi, his 
eyes hazel, whilst under his aquiline nose a 
tawny moustache, long and silky, covered his 
upper lip, otherwise he was closely shaven; 
his figure tall and well-proportioned. 

The lady was of middle height, but not less 
was she favoured with the same perféct 
syniietry of form. She was his juhid? by 
five years or 80; her eyés were of the sarte 
hazel hue, whilst the dazdling fairness of her 
complexion, and the goldén tingé on her hair, 
added much to the beauty of which she was 


She was dressed in déép black, as also was 
the child whose hand she held! The latter 
was about four years old; with the same 
brown eyés and golden hair visible in thé 
mother, but with the boy it fell in long ringlets 
on the black velvet of his attire, showing to 
full advantage beneath the Tam-o’-Shanter 
of the same material, which formed his head- 
dréss. 

“ Will you call, mamma?” asked’ Cecilia, 
after a week had passed, and she considered 
the newcomers had had atmplé time to settle 
themselves in their abode. 

“Gall, my dear; when I don’t even know 
their name! Certaimly not)” Was the re- 
joinder. 

80 matters stood; Mrs. Maunders knowing 
no more of her neighbour, and the neighbour 
knowing no miofe of Mrs, Maunders, than if 
they had lived at the: opposité poles; when, 
one afternoon, the latter expecting sonié 
friends, the duty of dressing the table for 
dinner had devolved upon Oevilia. 

The roses were now in full bloom, and for 
the decoration of the former, she, with Mabel, 
had entered the front garden where-they grew 
im great profusion. So intent were they o 
their employment, that, for the time; Rose 
_ Villa was entirely ae ; as they continued 
to add to the floral treasures: lying in the 
basket the younger sister carried. 

*‘ Do dive me one, pease’? ”’ 

They both tarned to whence the childish 
voids ed; it was the little boy front 
next , who with wistful eyes had been 
watching them through the iron railing, 
beneath the large sun hat which rested on his 
golder curls, 





Céciliy answered, prond of her brother's ad- 


“Only one 'ittle ome,” he pleaded; ‘me 


tients completed, a four eee cab dtove-up | 
atter || -stimny afternoon, and a geritleman with a: 
ida lie boy BCe sd from #RO-BAMe,- 





have no purtty roses here,” and he lookeg 
de ly on his own barren garden. 
“You 1 have two or three, darlin 
look'!’’ and Cecilia tied them together with a 
fresh green: fern, and gave them to him. 


**bué you ive me @ kiss, won't you?” 
ae pr  ~apoat said the boy, “for 


Unt like them ;”’ first 
r then pouting hi 
waning, the, owes rails to meet those of 
“ laughed on hearing Emile’s 

and then asked the child 


Mi but mamma and 
taus Untle is Bobby 
amother sniff at the 


‘a low’ way,” 
baby arms 
sand: doubtless would 
lave disclosed all the family affairs 
was acquainted had not a lady 


mania, look!” said the child, 

roses teher; whilst bowing to the 
formet hoped he had not been 

Then tarning,— 

‘ You did notask for these I hope, Bobby ?” 


. 
he 


The boy lowered hishead over histreseurcs, 
y — be taken from hie, dec!ar- 
ing Bobby di. 


* Dest little fellow, don't beiigry with 
him,’” said Cecilia ; ‘“wearé so glad through 
hisagenoy, to have the pleasure of knowing 


ou; and I am sure our mother will be 
ted; if seems so odd for such near 
to be entire strangers.” 


ut Mrs. Mackenzie made no reply, which 
could lead the girls to'suppose she desired their 
friendship; whilst a look of pain passed over 
her beautiful countenance, and a sadness into 
her hazel eyes, when, saying something about 
her brother's expected return, she bade them 
good day, re-entering Rose Villa followed by 
her little sons 

** A complete snub,’’ said’ Mabel, who felt 
quite humiliated ‘at the way her overtures of 
friendship had been. received; and with her 
sister, was about to re-enter the house, as the 
garden door adjoining turned on its hinges, 
and the brother appeared, when curiosity 
induced them to stay a few moments longer. 

He raised hts hat, as his eyes fell on the 
sisters; the face of the younger becoming red 
as the roses in her hand, at the recollection of 
Bobby’s communication. ‘ 

‘© A beautiful day, ladies,’” hé ventured ; and 
would evidently have entered into a further 
eouversation than the weather, had not a sign 
from the window prevented him, when with a 
half-uttéred excuse that he . was late, he 
moved on. : 

“ What a shame,” said Mabel, as he dis- 
appeared within. “And He seemed so nice 
too; what made him leave so suddenly?” _ 

“Why, didn’t you see Mrs. Mackenzie 
beckoning to him from the window?” asked 
Cecilia, “I wonder why she objects to make 
friends with us, it seems so extraordinary.” 
But there was no time left them now to do 
more :than carry in their floral treasures, 
and prepare for the advent of their friends. 

But their eyes appeared to own a peculiar 
fascination for Rose Villa; and when, after 
dinner, they ascended with their guests to the 
drawing-room, they could not avoid looking 
in that direction. . 

A one-horse brougham was waiting outside, 
and but a few moments elapsed when they 
saw Mrs. Mackehzie emerge from the former 
and enter the same; and little Bobby ran 
down the path to kiss his hand to his mother 
as she drove off. 
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CHAPTER III, 
THE RETURN. 


Ir was three months now since Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie had taken up her residence at Rose 
Villa, and the mystery surrounding her was 
as great as ever. 

Each right the same carridge drove up at 
the same hour, arid che was seen to drive off 
alone, not returning until after twelve o'clock ; 
whilst, after the first Imeeting, the girls saw 
no more of little Bobby; except when he went 
out atterided by his nurse, — 

“Who do think: is: living next door, 
miss?” asked the housemaid of Thern Villa; 
one day when she was dtessing Mabel’s golden 
hair. 

“Who? Pe do you mean?’’ replied 
that yo 4 

“ Why, Clana, miss, as used to live with 
your ma; she’s been there riow close on a 
fortnight, but I néver saw her till yesterday.’ 

“ An@ what did she say? ’’ asked Mabel. 

“That she couldn’t make ‘the place out, 
Mrs. Mackena#i®, if seems, goes out every night 
about half seven, and does not return till 
sometimes on one, and then néver goes 
to bed searcely; sitting up all night and 
making her own breakfast with a spirit lamp; 
before ahtyotieis up:in the house.”’ 

‘“ What nonsense, HHen; she coulda’t live 

without sleep. -You musn’t believe-all Clara 
a s.” 
‘“‘ Well, no; miss ; but Clara says she sleeps 
for a few hours in the day, when she ties a 
handkerchief’on the handle of her door as a 
sign she is not to be disturbed. And to hear 
the way she sobs sometimes it would make 
your hedrt bleed: And she has all kinds of 
disguises,’ added the girl, in a mysterious 
tone. 
ps kinds: of disguises!’’ Mabel ejacu- 
ated. 

“Yes, miss; theante-room at the end of the 
hall is her private room... And Clara says it is 
a sight, papers littered about, and such a lot 
of different wigs. Will you have your hair 
arranged high on your head, miss?” And 
with no further allusion to her former conver- 
sation, Elien coiled round the glossy braids, 
according to her mistress’s directions. 

But, as Hllen had said, the carriage was 
waiting at the entrance to Rose Villa when 
Mabel descended to the drawing-room, where 
Cecilia and Mrs. Maunders were already. 

“ Yes; theré she goes, mamma,’’ said the 
latter, looking from}thé windéw. And Mabel 
saw the little black-robed figure of Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie walk down the gravel path. 

But their attention was soon diverted from 
her further movements, a servamt at that 
— entering with a letter for the elder 
cady. 

It was from Reggy, and the girls eagerly 
gathered round their mother to learn its con- 
tents, 

It was hezded Pdrtsmouth, and the writer 
went on te say he should bé at Thorn Villa 
almost: as goon’as they received it, *‘I am 
going to briitg & friend with me, mother dear,” 
it weht on, “aright good fellow; I know you 
won’t mindy He is ofdered horhe on sick 
leave. We were quartered together at Madras, 
and when he told me of his return to England 
I persuadéd him to visit me; for it' appears 
that forsome réason his family have cut him ; 
but he has been very kind to me, and E have 
always found Him a perfect gentleman.” 

_ “Shall we wait’ dinner, dears, a short 
time?” asked’ Mrs. Maunders; refolding the 
‘etter; and her daughters: replying’ in the 
affirmative, directions were given that the 
same shotld-be:put back for another hout. 

The allotted time; however; having elapsed, 
and cook béeoming impatient, they were about 
to enter thedining-room when a hansom drove 
ap fromfwhich two gentlemen alighted, and 
reeey's Well-known voicé was heard in the 


‘“ Well, and how is thé dear old mater? ” he 
asked; after having retarned the embrace of 





his sisters, who had rushed out to meet him, 
for the moment entirely forgetting his com- 

anion, The latter, like hitiself, was much 

rowned by the Indian sun, and although he 
was but thirty, the lines on his face were 
marked, not so much ftom the effects of the 
climate, as from a heavy trouble which 
seemed to have taken all the youth from his 
countenance, and for which he accounted bya 
plea of bad health. 

‘*Excuse me, Horton,’’ said Reggy ; “ allow 
me to introduce you to my sisters, and the 
dear mother here,’’ and he released himself 
from the arms of the lattér, in the joy of 
seeing whom, all else was forgotten, whilst 
his friend stood aloof, aspéctator of the scene: 

“ Captain Archibald Horton,”’ he added ; 
and Mrs. Maunders held out a hand of 
welcome to the stranger, hoping a retura to 
a would soon recruit his strength and 
health. 


“Dinner is just served, Reggy,”’ said his 
mother ; ‘‘ we waited an hour after recéiving 
your letter, hoping you would have been here 
sooner.” 

“We came as fast as stéam could bring us, 
and as I am almost famtished, we will only 
stay to wash our hands, and will join you 
in five minutes. Come on, Horton,” when fly- 
ing up the stairs two at a time, Reggy led the 
stranger to his dressing-room. 

In less than the five mintites they were 
back again to where the ladies awaited them, 
the gas was lighted, the early September days 
now beginning to shorten visibly. 

Captain Horton had thrown off the melan- 
choly which at his first appearance had 
invested him, amusing his hostess with an 
account of his adventures, whilst Reggy’s 
spirits became almost boisterous in their ex- 
uberance. 

“So Dunstable has secured a good ténant at 
last,’ he said, as Cecilia told him of the 
adjoining villa having been let, shortly after 
he left England; and then he turned to 
Captain Horton, who was deeply engaged 
cracking walnuts for his younger sister, tell- 
ing him of the bad reputation which formerly 
existed regarding the same. 

“And are they nice people?’”’ he asked, 
referring to the present occupiers. 

‘Well, you know as much concerning the 
matter as we do,’ his mother replied; ‘ the 
family consists of brother, sister, and little 
boy, son of the latter, but as we have not 
exchanged half a dozen words and see nothing 
of them farther than their going in or out, we 
can say but very little.” 

**Bat who do you think is living there as 
pitlourmaid, mamma?” asked Mabel. 

“T am sure I cannot tell,” Mrs. Maunders 
answered ; ‘anyone I know?” 

“Clara.” 

“ Clara!’ ejaculated the former ; ‘‘ well, I 
only hope she will give them greater satis- 
faction than she did us. What assurance to be 
sure that girl has, to take service so near, 
after her behaviour hére. But who told you, 
Mabel?” 

Ellen,” was the réply, and then Mabel 
repeated the remainder of that young woman's 
communication. 

**You make one feel quite inquisitive to 
have a glimpse at this mysterious party,” 
said Horton; ‘is’she young and pretty?” 

“Very pretty, I think,” said Cecilia, “and 
she can’t be more than twenty-five, with fair 
hair and dark hazel eyes.” 

‘“‘ Dyed, I'll lay a wagér—the hair, I mean,” 
said Reggy. 

« Well, wedidn’t suppose you meant her eyes, 
you uncharitable heathen,’’ Mabel returned ; 
‘* but I'll accept your wager, for I am sure it 
is nothing of the kind.” 

“Another . of Danstable’s. mysteries,” 
laughed her brother ; ‘‘ but supposing we waive 
the pe and. adjourn for a little music.’’ 

The ceremony of leaving the gentlemen to 
enjoy their wine and nuts: was dispensed with 
on this occasion ;.after so lohg a time having 

since they had seet Reggy, they could 
not allow etiquette to intérfere with the 





pleasure they experienced at having him once 
more among them, 

Captain Horton had not said mach, but 
since Mabel had given a description of their 
neighbour he seemed to be equally interested 
in obtaining a ‘glimpse of this goldeti-haired 
goddess, although his observations were carried 
on in a style of secrécy which the girls could not 
understand; andif ever they detected him in the 
act of gazing from the drawing-room window 
in the direction of Rose Villa, he would start 
as though he had been guilty of some serious 
indiscretion. 

As the weeks passed, the days gradually grew 
shorter and shorter; and farther than the 
sound of the carriage wheels a& they each even- 
ing drew up at the door of thie villa, they had 
no farther intimation of the movements of 
those within. 

Captain Horton had been prevailed upon to 
extend his visit long beyond the appointed 
time; he had by his quiet ways and gentle- 
manly demeanour created a favourable impres- 
sion on the minds of both mother and 
daughters ; but further than that he was unas- 
sailable, neithér the fair beauty and winsome 
ways of Mabel having more impression on him 
than the charms of her quiet, elder sister, 
—" he was affable and most considerate, to 

th. 

“It is of no use the girls attempting to set 
their caps at him,’ Regdy told his mother. “ I 
don’t believe Venus herself would move him in 
the least.’’ 

“Do you know anything of his past life?” 
the lady asked, ‘“‘ and why it was his father 
has disowned him ?”’ 

“‘ Well, when in Madras he had a serious ill- 
ness—fever—and I, having taken a great liking 
to the fellow, often visited him. When in his 
delirium I learned something of his life’s his- 
tory, in which the name of Nina was promi- 
nent, and on his recovery he appeared most 
anxious to know what he had revealed during 
his wanderings. 

“TI told him most; whem hetold me he was a 
married man, that his wife had been a serio- 
comic singer, and when it came to his father’s 
ears, who had built his hopes on his becoming 
the husband of his cousin, he disowned him, 
declaring he was no longer a son of his, that 
in the future he would have nothing but his 
profession to give him a place in society.” 

“ And his wife?” Mrs, Maunders asked. 

‘“‘ He did not tell me further about her than 

that they separated shortly after. But that he 
loves her passionately, I gained net only from 
his ravings, but his assertion that no other 
woman would ever hold a place in his heart. 
But my history is a sad one and fall of horror, 
he concluded ; however, here he is, so don’t let 
him suppose I have repeated, even to you, 
mother, what he confided to: mein seorecy.”’ 
%& Captain Horton now entered tlieroom. He 
was unusually pale, not a vestige of colour 
showing through his dark olive skin, whilst he 
appeared to be suffering from some sudden 
excitement. 

“Are you not well, old fellow?” asked 
Reggy, struck with his stratige appearance. 

“ Not very,” was the reply ; ‘‘ bat Lam come 
to say, Mrs. Maunders,”’ he continued, address- 
ing. the latter, ‘‘ that I fear I shall be obliged 
to leave you to-morrow, though I'shall never 
forget the kind hospitality I have received at 
your hands.’’ 

“It has been a great pleasure to have you 
with us, Captain Horton, I sincerely hope you 
have received no bad news to. hasten your 
departure.” 

« A little matter of business,” he returned, 
almost inawdibly, though Reggy could see his 
hands visibly shake whilst endeavouring to 
control his agitation, as the girls entered the 
room, and Mrs, Maunders communicated the 
intelligence to them, 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


Ocrozer was at its close, but still the sin 
shone fdrth warm and pleasant; as though un- 
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willing to pass away with the glow of the 
autumn. 

Captain Horton was anxious to leave by an 
early train, Reggie determining to accompany 
him to the station; so with a hearty shake 
hands all round, hoping to see him at a future 
time, the former bid adieu to Mrs. Maunders 
and her daughters, and descended the steps 
leading to the gravel path, at the end of which 
a cab was awaiting him. 

**Come on, old fellow, we shall be late,’’ 
cried Reggy from the interior of the vehicle, 
from which he protruded his head to urge his 
friend to greater haste, when to his astonish- 
ment he saw the lady next door holding a tiny 
boy by the hand eagerly watching their pro- 
ceedings. whilst Horton seemed uncertain as 
to his future movements, and a look of intense 
agony passed over his features. 

It was momentary, and then he joined the 
former, and they were about to drive off when 
@ servant, with a letter in her hand, motioned 
to the cabman to stop. 

It was Clara, and Reggy could not avoid an 
exclamation of surprise as she handed the 
missive to his companion, and then they were 
really off. 

Horton appeared so entirely wrapt in 
his thoughts that the former, finding it useless 
to withdraw him from them, contented himself 
by also ee in @ reverie. 

Surely, he thonght, his friend had not formed 
a clandestine connection with the fair owner of 
Rose Villa—and it was excusable that he felt a 
keen curiosity respecting the letter which 
Clara had conveyed to him; but Horton made 
no comment whatever on the circumstance, 
placing it in his breastpocket without even 
reading the superscription. 

They were just in time for the train, not a 
moment to spare, so with a eordial good-bye 
Reggy saw his friend steam out of the station, 
when he returned to his mother’s home. 

The girls were alone, seemingly in a state of 
great excitement, as, shortly after he and Cap- 
tain Horton had driven off, Clara had run in 
from next door,imploring their mother to go to 
her mistress—she was so frightened, believing 
she was dying, and Mr. Melville, her brother, 
Was away. 

‘* But there is the doctor,’’ said Mabel, look- 
ing from the window. ‘I suppose mamma 

ill come in directly he has gone.” 

‘“‘Why, it must have been very sudden,” 
said Reggy. ‘“‘ Mrs. McKenzie was in the front 
garden when Horton and I drove off.’”’ 

“Yes; we saw her—but here comes 
mother,” and Cecilia rushed to hear the news 
from her mother’s lips. 

“Poor thing, she is very ill—some sudden 
shock. Dr. Stone says she must be kept quiet 
for a few days, and so I have promised to go 
back in a moment or two.” 

‘* But surely, mother dear, you are not going 
to nurse a perfect stranger ?” 

‘No, Reggy,”’ Mrs. Maunders replied. ‘‘ The 
doctor is going to send a professional nurse, but 
she be; so hard that I would return that it 
would be unchristian-like, to say the least, to 
refuse todo so. Poor young thing, she seems 
so unhappy!” 

But a short time intervened before the 
former again entered the room where Mrs. 
Mackenzie lay. She had recovered conscious- 
ness, but there was a‘wild, glassy iook in her 
eyes, which gave great uneasiness to those 
around her. 

The brother had returned, who was dumb- 
founded at the intelligence which awaited him 
—his sister’s sudden indisposition in no less 
degree surprising him than did the presence 


of a neighbour who, in the space of nearly ‘ 


three years, they had never known. 

Bobby had been taken screaming from his 
mother’s side, and the latter seeing her 
brother enter motioned to him to approach, 
when after uttering a few whispered words 
into his ear he sent a telegram at once accord- 
ing to her directions, and then, the nurse not 
having yet arrived, she was again alone with 
Mrs. Maunders. 

The latter took the chair close to where she 





lay, holding the feverish hand she placed in 
hers, whilst she watched the restless move- 
ments of the golden head, and the bright light 
which glittered in her hazel eyes. All was 
very quiet around ; and as, at last, they closed, 
Mrs. Maunders was in hopes that she had 
fallen asleep, whilst she still remained with 
her gaze fixed on the beautiful face of the 
sufferer. 

But it was only for a few moments, when 
with a convulsive start she rose from her 
pillow. 

‘* Take me away, take me away,” she cried. 
** Look, look, don’t you see?” 

“ There is nothing, my child ; you have been 
dreaming,” and the former readjusted her 
pillows, soothingly replacing her head on the 
same. 


‘Perhaps Iwas. Don’t let me go to sleep 
again,” she pleaded ; ‘‘it is always so then.” 

““ What is always so?” 

“ The dreams,”’ she returned ; ‘‘ it all comes 
back to me so vividly that I dread the nights ; 
but you don’t know, I forgot ’—then after a 
few moments’ silence, “‘ you are very good to 
me,” she continued, after which she remained 
quiet, until, as the hired nurse made her 
appearance, Mrs. Maunders rose to go, 

me days ela before she was able to 
leave her room, during which the latter had 
been a constant visitor at her bedside, often 
running away with Bobby to her own home 
to prevent his disturbing the invalid. 

“Why is it that you are so anxious to get 
out?’’ Mrs. Maunders asked, when on one 
occasion Mrs. Mackenzie had been pressing 
her brother to order the brougham, as she 
felt sure she was quite able to go that even- 
ing. 

‘** Don’t you know,” was the reply, “I am 
a professional?” } 

‘“‘ A professional what?” asked Mrs. Maun- 
ders, not wholly understanding her meaning. 

“A professional singer,” she answered ; 
“ but epee oy ou would think it a very dread- 
ful thing to be a serio-comic?”’ 

‘*T don’t exactly comprehend,’’ she replied, 
“but [ think nothing dreadful by which you 
obtain a respectable living. Why should 1?” 

*“*I don't know,” she said, her hazel eyes 
fixed on her friend's face; ‘* but most people 
do; but I feel happier when I am in the Hall. 
Somehow, the excitement takes me out of my- 
self, and I forget the past, whilst here I feel 
as if I should go mad.” 

“ But whatis it that troubles youso?” Mrs. 
Maunders asked ; “ you are so young. Isit the 
absence of your husband ?”’ 

She made no answer, only working her rest- 
less fingers in and out of the holes of the 
woollen wrap which encircled her shoulders, as 
though weighing in her mind whether and how 
much the former knew of her history, and then 
she asked,— 

‘Can you fancy, Mrs. Maunders, anyone 
marrying anyone they did not care for, whilst 
there was someone else whom they loved very 
dearly ? ” 

‘** [should think such a case would only bring 
unhappiness. Is it yours? If so,I am very 
sorry for you; but were you forced into this 
loveless marriage?’’ and she looked stead- 
fastly at the girl, who was still nervously toy- 
ing with her shawl. ‘ Did your parents——” 

‘No, no,” she responded, anticipating the 
question her companion was about to ask; 
“they are both dead—dead before I was old 
enough to know either. Noone made me, it 
was only my own wickedness.” i 

‘And was he not kind to you, or is it the 
thought of the one you did love which makes 
you miserable ?” 

Mrs. Maunders watched her narrowly. 
What was it in this girl’s life which made her 
youth sorrowful? What had her past been 
which wrought such horrors to her imagina- 
tion. Was it a guilty secret which had separated 
her from the man she had married, the 
returning to the life from which, maybe, he had 
raised her? Anda thought of her own innocent 
girls made her almost shudder, as she weighed 











in her mind what this woman—a singer at a 
music-hall— t have been. 

The latter apparently read her thoughts, 
the tears starting to her eyes, as she fancied 
Mrs. Maunders from her, when, with 
. sudden impulse, she threw herself at her 

eet. 
“I know you think me all that is horrible,” 
she said; ‘ but I am not, dear Mrs. Maunders, 
indeed, indeed Iam not. There is something 
terrible in my past, which, strive as I would, 
Ican never forget; but it was not my doing, 
No, no, not that. I did marry. treading the 
love of my life beneath my feet, and stretch. 
ing out my arms to the wealth, the position, 
that marriage brought me; but he was so 
good—my husband I mean—that in time a 
new love dawned in my existence. I had 
almost ceased to remember what I now looked 
upon as a foolish child’s fancy (for I was but 
a child), when ——” 

Here a cold shiver ran through her frame; 
her eyes seemed to start at the horrors of that 
recollection, whilst convulsive sobs choked her 
utterance. 

**Never mind, dear,’? Mrs. Maunders said, 
kindly ; ‘ wait till you are stronger, and you 
shall tell me all. Assure me, dearest, but of 
one thing, that there is nothing in your past 
which would render you an undesirable com- 
panion for my children, and I am satisfied.” 

‘Before Heaven there is not,” and as the 
former looked into her eyes she never doubted 
the truth of her assertion. 

‘‘But what makes you continue to follow 
your profession? Surely you have no need to 
do so now you are married? You are nota 
widow, are you?” 

“* No,’’ was the reply ; “‘ but there is a reason 
which for the —— compels me to do so. I 
will tell you all one day; but I hear Bobby's 
voice now, 80 good-bye, my dear, kind friend,” 
and Mrs. Maun kissed the uplifted face 
with as much affection as though it was that 
of her own Mabel. 





CHAPTER V. 
BACK AT PORTSMOUTH. 

Ir was a very miserable journey that Captain 
Horton had after he had bid goal bye to Reggy 
at the station, and he was not sorry when he 
arrived at Portsmouth to at once proceed to 
his quarters, not caring to show himself 
amongst his brother officers for the rest of the 
evening. I 

The letter which had been delivered to him 
on his leaving Thorn Villa had been read and 
re-read until almost every word it contained 
was indelibly engraved on his memory ; and 
yet, as he sat before the fire his servant had 
hastily lighted for him, in the enjoyment of 
dressing-gown and slippers, he again withdrew 
it from his bosom. 

“ And am I never to be believed?’’ he read. 
“* What is there left now which will convince 
you of my innoence? for before Heaven, 
Archie, I am innocent of the crime you lay 
to my charge. I know I sinned, deeply sinned 
in taking your name whilst my heart was 
another’s ; but I had outlived all that. It was 

ours then, only yours, and not only had 
learnt to love you, but to be proud of the 
name on which I had never brought dishonour. 
I have renounced it now, have returned to my 
old life, for from you I could never take a penny 
whilst you look upon me as the lost creature 
that youdo. Thehorrors of that day are ever 
before me, and was it not for that I should go 
mad. I have but one hope left, my faith in 
Providence, believing he has brought us to- 
gether for some good purpose a 

“ rma.” 


“ Pshaw,” he said, as he again folded the 
per, ‘she thinks to get over me like that, 
oes she? Well, it serves me right for ever 
marrying her. What could I expect!” and 
Captain Horton took a cigar from his case, 
leisurely lighting the same, as a solace to his 
disturbed feelings. 
“To think I should have been there close 
on three months, and ,without the least sus- 
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picion,” he ruminated, whilst filling the air 
of his barrack-room with clouds of smoke 
from his fragrant havannah. And then he 
removed it from his mouth, letting it nearly 
die out between his fingers, whilst his thoughts 
went back into the past. / 

What that past was no one kiiew, but an 
expression of sadness more than was his wont 
came over the soldier’s face, and there was a 
moisture about the eyelids which evidently 
caused him annoyance. é 

“Bah!” he exclaimed, suddenly rousing 
himself, ‘what a fool I am, and she isn’t 
‘worth it; and yet, try as I would, I love her, 
my little girl, fondly as ever. What if, after 
all, I had made a mistake. But no, no, Archi- 
pald Horton, one cannot disbelieve the evidence 
of their own senses,” and hefagain lit his weed, 
allowing his better feelings to evaporate in the 
smoke it created. 

“Why, old fellow, I understood you had 
applied for an extension of leave, and that we 
stood no chance of seeing you one of us for 
some time to come! Wasn’t it true?’ and 
Lieutenant Agar looked rather curiously at 
Archie, when he showed himself on parade the 
next morning. 

“Tt was my intention to have remained in 
town a few weeks longer,” was the reply, ‘‘ but 
Iwas called back rather unexpectedly, arriving 
too late last night to do anything more than 
go to bed.” 

Manvers, another young officer, now ap- 
peared on the scene, humming the tune of a 
popular music-hall song, which he stopped to 
finish before he was apparently aware of 
Horton’s return. 

“For Heaven's sake, Manvers! do let it 
rest!” said Agar, referring to the air he was 
singing. “I have heard nothing else since 
you came from London, until it will drive me 
to death, and you will have to sing it asa 
requiem over my coffin.” 

‘Beg pardon!” rejoined the sub, laughing. 
“How are you, Horton? Better?” and he 
held out his hand to the latter. 

“* Has he been in town also? ” asked Horton, 
as, after a few moments, Manvers left them, 
to join a group of officers at a little distance. 

“Yes, the young cad!’’ was the response. 
«« And, it seems, has left his heart behind him; 
certainly lost his sense, if he ever had any!” 

“What do you mean?” 

_“Fallen in love, my dear fellow, with a 
singer in a metropolitan music-hall—paint, 
powder, and all!” and Lieutenant Agar 
laughed at what he considered a good joke. 

“What is her name?” asked Horton, a 
curiosity he could not suppress having taken 
possession of him. 

“He didtellme. Iforget,Iamsure. Nina 
something, the empress of song. But never 
mind that, come and have a glass of cognac. 
You look fit to faint! "’ 

“Yes, I am afraid I shall have to fall back 
on the sick-list!”’ said the former, as, linkin 
his arm within that of his friend, he allowed 
him to conduct him to his rooms. 

‘* What an idiot I was!” mused the latter, 
as, later on, he ruminated over the sudden 
change which had come over Horton, when 
telling him of Manvers’s fascination. ‘ Of 
course, now I remember, his wife was some- 
thing of the kind, and, they do say” 

But what they did say Lieutenant A, 
had no time to think farther of, being called 
away on some military duties at the moment, 
whilst Horton, depressed and miserable, sought 
to drive from his mind the effect which his 
friend’s conversation had had on him. 

He felt far too ill to leave his quarters for 
the remainder of the day, giving his servant 
strict em me te to admit noone; the chatter 
of his friends would have jarred upon his 
Senses, whilst he was totally unfit to enter 
into conversation with them, 

“IT cannot wear my heart on my sleeve,” he 
said, “How strange Agar looked at me, 
too, when speaking of Manvers! Of course, 
he knew, to a certain extent, how the case 
applied to myself, and that was why he was 
80 anxious to turn the subject. However, as 





we sow, so must we reap, and this is the fruits 
of my folly. Yes,’ he continued, unlocking 4 
drawer, from which he took a daily paper, 
‘here it is—Wednesday, January 20th, 1881. 
Three years since, and yet it seems but yester- 
day, that I entered my drawing-room, my 
wife’s room, and then——”’ 

But at this point Captain Horton's thoughts 
appeared too painful, for, burying his face in 
his hands, he apparently endeavoured by so 
doing to shut out a remembrance too painful 
to be recalled. 

But after a short time he unfolded the 
former, turning to a certain paragraph 
headed, ‘‘ Romantic Suicide.” 

This seemed to have a strange fascination 
for him, for he read and re-read it until, with 
a sigh almost approaching a groan, he again 
folded it up, and replaced it in the drawer. 

‘‘ But I must see Manvers!’’ he said; ‘ for I 
cannot rest until I have heard the truth of 
Agar’s assertion! Nina,” he said, ‘“‘an as- 
sumed name, doubtless, and maybe even now 
Iam torturing myself unnecessarily. How- 
ever, I will invite this boy to my rooms it 
will do no harm.” 

So, penning a hasty uote, in which he trusted 
Mr. Manvers would give him the pleasure of 
his company after mess to smoke a cigar in 
his rooms, which he was not well enough to 
leave, he summoned his servant to deliver the 
same, 

It was nearing ten o’clock when the young 
officer made his appearance. He was a beard- 
less youth of not more than twenty, going by 
the name of “ Baby” in the regiment, being 
treated much the same as if he were one by his 
comrades. 

“Sorry to hear you are seedy, old fellow! ”’ 
he said, taking Captain Horton’s outstretched 
hand ; “‘ but India plays the deuce with a man, 
ruins your liver, and makes life scarcely worth 
living.” 

The latter smiled at Baby’s speech, telling 
him to be seated, and that he thought it very 
good of him to visit him in his solitude. 

‘* So you have been in town, mF tells me,’’ 
said Horton, after the brandy had been placed 
on the table and they were industriously fill- 
ing the room with smoke. 

“ Yes,’”’ replied Baby; ‘“‘a jolly place Lon- 
don. I only wish I had known where you 
were billeted, and I would have found you 
out.’ 

“And where were you?” asked the other. 
‘¢ I wonder I never came across you.” 

“Oh! I was with the old folks, you know, 
at Maida Vale; had to escort my sisters here, 
there, and everywhere, and to use all the per- 
suasive powers of which I was master to get 
the pater to allow me even a latchkey.”’ 

‘But you succeeded in getting it, I con- 
clude?” said the Captain. 

“ Rather!” returned Baby. ‘Soin grati- 
tude‘for the said indulgence I took the girls and 
the mother to most of the theatres, and myself 
to the music-halls afterwards.” 

‘* What all?” asked Archie. 

“ Well, not exactly. I went to the Alhambra, 
the Pavilion wasn’t opened, I wish it had 
been; but I liked the first immensely.” 

“ Anything good? ”’ 

‘* Yes, about the usual; but there was one 
girl there, by Jove, she could sing! "Twas a 
pity she didn’t go in for something better. I 
went to see her whenever I had the chance.” 

Captain Horton knocked the ashes from his 
cigar, replenished his friend’s glass, and then 
a her name, apparently almost uncon- 
cerned as to the reply, whilst every nerve 
spoke of the excitement he was undergoing 
while awaiting the answer. 

‘‘ Nina, the empress of song, they styled her. 
She was an immense favourite, as pretty and 
graceful as she was talented ; but there was 
no —— of an introduction.” 

“ No ” 

And what an intensity of significance Cap- 
tain Horton betrayed in his monosyllabic 


uery. 
bare No,”’ responded the boy; ‘‘she came and 
went, like a meteor. No one was ever known 





to address her but in the most courteous tones, 
whilst the least advance she resented with the 
dignity of a queen.” : 

Captain Horton drained his glass, swallow- 
ing with the liquid a compound of remorse, 
gladness, and mortification—a strange mix- 
ture, but it was that of his feelings. ve for 
@ woman on the one hand, humiliated pride 
on the other for the name he had brought so 
low, and he was glad when Manvers changed 
the subject if not more so when, in the early 
hours of the morning, heat last bade him good- 
night, and left him to his own reflections. 

It was in vain he attempted to sleep, try as 
he would the god of slumber was not to be 
courted; and not until his servant appeared 
= the morning did a drowsiness overcome 

im. 

“A letter for you, Captain; will you have 
it there?” asked the latter, as he held the 
same towards his master. 

It was from his father’s solicitors, inform- 
ing him of his death, which had taken place 
a week before. 

Archibald was his heir, and notwithstanding 
that the former had never forgiven his son 
for the ignominy which he considered he had 
brought on an old and honourable name, still, 
the estate being entailed, he could not deprive 
him of his inheritance; and so he found him- 
self Sir Archibald Horton, though the man 
through whose death he became so never ex- 
pressed a wish, even in his last moments, to 
be reconciled to his only son. 

His mother, now that she was alone, would, 
he felt sure, no longer debar herself of the 
happiness of his society, for which she had 
80 ane spo yearned ; whilst he felt as anxious 
to seek consolation from her loving presence 
as he did to console her in her great grief; so, 
giving speedy directions to his servant to pack 
what he required, he rose hastily, and was 
soon on his way to Singleton Hall, his late 
father’s residence. 


CHAPTER VI. 
DOUBTS. 


Mrs. Mackenzie had fully recovered from 
the sudden attack which had so strangely 
seized her the day of Captain Horton’s de- 
parture from Rose Villa, since which she and 
the Maunders’ family had become quite 
friendly. 

“TI always thought she was an actress, or 
something of the kind,” said Celia, when their 
mother had told them of the former's pro- 
fession, which fully accounted for the wigs, 
&c., of which Clara had spoken, “But I 
always thought music-hall people were awfully 
de trop, mamma, while Mrs. Mackenzie appears 
a perfect lady.” 

‘‘My dear child, there are actresses and 
actresses, and although I should be sorry that 
either of you should follow such a calling, 
still we must not look on all in the same 
light. ‘Mrs. Mackenzie tells me she was an 
orphan, and when a very little child consigned 
to the care of an aunt, who was constantly 
reminding her of the dependent position she 
held, until her life became unbearable, and 
she determined, when old enough, to run away. 
She did so when the time came, oe eS | 
to earn her own livelihood. But, alas! she 
been taught no business; she was not suffi- 
ciently accomplished for a governess, while 
her splendid voice was even untrained. 

‘‘She had come down to her last shilling, 
when, it appears, the landlady where she was 
staying, whose daughter was « professional, 
hearing her ae day, advised her to try 
the stage. You know with what result. She 
had no influence to assist her in rising higher, 
and so she became a serio-comic.” 

‘“* How dreadful! ” said Cecilia, with a shrug 
of her shoulders. ‘‘I wonder her brother 
allows it!” 

“He was away at the time; and although 
it is much against his wish that she still 
follows it, she is too proud to be a burden on 
him. I suppose her aunt taught her such a 
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lesson of dependence that she will never 
forget.” 

‘‘ But what about her husband, mamma? ”’ 
asked Mabel. 

It was Mrs. Maunders’s turn to shrug her 
shoulders now, 

“That is the only question, my dear, which 
gives me uneasiness,” washerreply. ‘ These 
people have, unfortunately, such queer ideas, 
though I should be the last to think any harm 
of her; she seems so innocent and ladylike.’’ 

Cecilia was about to reply, when the door 
opened, and a tiny head, crowned with yellow 
curls, peeped fn, followed by Mrs. Mackenzie 
herself. 

“‘T hope you are not cross at my uncere- 
monious intrusion,” she said, advancing to 
where Mrs. Maunders sat by the fire, whilst 
she gave a friendly nod to the girls; “‘ but we 
are going away next week, and I came to tell 
you all about it.” 

She looked very girlish and pretty in the 
close-fitting ulster and black velvet turban, 
from under which her golden hair showed to 
great advantage. 

‘*T am very sorry,”’ said Mabel, the others 
joining in concert. “ Bat it is very sudden, is 
it not?” 

‘‘Yes, it is, rather,” she replied; ‘but I 
have accepted an engagement to go to America, 
and I shall be glad to do so now.” 

And Mrs. Maunders saw the tears start to 
her hazel eyes. 

“ Why now?” she was about to ask, but re- 
frained from what might appear as inquisitive- 
ness ; but since the time she was so suddenly 
taken ill she had frequently noticed how rest- 
less she had become. 

‘* Of course, Mrs. Mackenzie, we ought to be 
glad if it is for your good, but .we shall be 
sorry to lose you just as we have begun to 
know each other better. Is your brother 
going with you?”’ 

“No. Robert cannot leave his business, 
and I shall be back again in a few months,’”’ 
was the reply... * Bat. I-wish you would not 
call me Mrs. Mackenzie—you who have been 
like a mother to me!” and she threw her 
arms round Mrs. Maunders’s neck, whilst she 
burst into tears. 

‘* But I know no other name, my dear,’’ the 
latter replied, kissing her affectionately. 

‘Nina,’ she said, “‘eall me Nina;” and 
then apologising for her tears, “ excuse me,’’ 
she continued, ‘‘ but I am not yery strong yet, 
#0 am going to take a rest until we—that is, 
Bobby and I—leave England.” 

She had recovered her self-possession now. 
Turning to the girls, who were amusing them- 
selves with the latter,— 

‘‘T have an order for ‘the Prince’s,’”’ she 
said, taking the same from her purse, ‘if, you 
can prevail on your brother to.take you to see 
the Pink Pearl; it is very good. You see, itis 
for a private box, so you can all go,’’ 

‘“ You are very kind,” said Cegilia, ‘‘and 
we must get mamma to go with us. You-will, 
won't you, dear’ (to her mother) ,‘' for Reggy 
is not at home?” 

“I suppose so, my child.’’ Then turning to 
their visitor she continued, “‘ My son was un- 
expectedly called away yesterday to visit a 
friend, Captain Horton, who was staying with 
us a short time bask, he having just lost his 
father.” 

Mes. ‘Mackenzie was deadly pale, so. pale 
that it -was impossible to escape the notice of 
her companions. 

‘Is anything the matter, dear?” Mrs. 
Maunders, asked. 

‘No’ was the reply, ‘‘bat the name is 
familiar, that is all. Bat perhaps it is not 
the game family.” 


Sir Frederick, the late baronet, resided at 
Singleton Hall, Suffolk, where Reggy is stay- 
ing with Captain Horton, now Sir Archibald ; 
but Mrs. Mackenzie's voice is scarcely audible 
as saying she did not know his parents. She 
made no further reply to Mrs. Maunders’s 
communication, only adding it was getting 
late, and that the order was dated for that 








evening; she bid them ail good-bye, leading 
‘Bobby very unwillingly from the room. 

‘““Upen my word, 1 don’t know what to 
think,” said Mrs. Maunders, as the door closed 
behind their visitor. ‘‘ What is your opinion, 
Cecilia?” referring to the former. 

It was to Cecilia, being the senior sister, 
that Mrs. Maunders ever applied when in a 
dilemma, relying on what she considered her 
superior judgment. 

**@ne is at a loss to know what to think, 
mamma,’ was the reply. ‘‘ There is a mystery, 
no doubt. Did you see how white she turned 
when you mentioned Captain Horton's name? 


—and, if you remember, it was when he left. 


us that she was taken ill. Besides——” 

“ Besides what, my dear?” asked her 
mother. 

‘*Clara stopped the cab when he and Reggy 
were going to the station to give a letter to 
the captain,’’ said Mabel. 

‘‘But you never told. me this?” said Mrs. 
Maunders, reproachfully. ° 

‘No; because Reggy said it was better not,” 
she replied. 

Mrs. Maunders was much ‘perplexed. She 
was most unwilling to believe amy wrong of 
the girl for whom she had formed an affection 
almost equal to that bestowed on her own 
children, whilst these stubborn facts rose up 
so persistently against her that she almost 
began to regret the acquaintance which had 
sprung up between them. 

“Why, you said the child's name was 
Sones didn’t you, Mabel?” she asked, 

ntly. 

‘« Certainly, mamma,’? was the reply. 
** But just look at the time. It’s no use worry- 
ing about Mrs. Mackenzie, If we are going 
to the theatre we had better dress before 
dinner, so as to be ready to start directly 
after,” and Mabel advanced to the door to 
carry out her proposal. 

Mrs. Maunders felt unwilling to avail her- 
self of her neighbour’s kindness, but, being 
equally unwilling to disappoint her daughters, 
she cast aside any scruples she might have 


had, so followed their example by repairing at . 


once to her dressing-room, though her kind, 


‘ motherly soul was sadly troubled as to her 
| fature decision. 


The evening’s entertainment tended, in a 
great measure, to enable her to forget about 
her doubts respecting Mrs. Mackenzie. 

Whilst there was no harm done, she thonght 
afterwards she will be going away secon, and 
there would be no need to renew the acquaint- 
ance on her return. 

Bat, notwithstanding, there was a certain 
coldness in her manner, which she could not 
hide from the former, whilst even the. girls 
seemed to hold themselves aloof from her 
society ; and Nina, seeing this, looked forward 
to her departure with a feeling almost akin to 
pleasure. 





CHAPTER VII. 
A NEW TROUBLE, ; 

Bur few words had passed between the 
neighbours since the visit to the theatre, Mrs. 
Mackenzie's strange conduet having caused 
suspicions to arise, which were difficult to 
8 ess, though, all thesame, Mrs. Maunders 
could not reconcile the fact to her mind that 
a was a guilty secret in the keeping of the 
other. 

That there was a secret in her life she was 
unwilling to divulge Nina had almost, if not 
quite, admitted, the remembrance of which 
filled her with inteuse horror—ahorror betrayed 
in the few hours of her delirium ; and then 
there was the recollection of the excitement, 
which Mrs. Maunders.had not failed: to notice, 
under whieh. Sir Archibald Horton suffered, 
when stating his. intention of leaving Thorn 
Villa; and subsequently the agitation of Mrs. 
Mackenzie at the mention of that gentleman's 
name ; all of which combined tended to excite 
most unpleasant feelings in the breast of ‘the 
little woman, the harder to contend against 
that she had formed a sincere attachment for 





the unhappy girl, en the ove hand, and yet, 
under the ciroumstanees, she felt she was not 
doing her duty to her daughters by allowing 
them to form.a questionable acquaintance, on 
the other. 

In fact, she had fully made np her mind to 
bring matters to. a crisis by questioning Nina 
on the subject, had they uot arrived at that 
desirable state themselves, without her in. 
terference. df 

For days she had not seen the Jatter, also 
having missed. the child,as he was acoustomed 
to go out with his nurse for his usual waik. 

The weather was lovely, which made it the 
more unaccountable; aad she even began to 
blame herself, thinking she was in some way 
responsible for it.all, when, one morning, she 
saw Dr, Stone's carriage at the n-gate, 

“I think someone must be ill next door,” 
she said to the girls, who bad also. commented 
on Nina’s non-ai rance, 

“I feel. sure of it,” answered Ceeilia, ‘for I 
saw Dr, Stone’s carriage there yesterday, too! 
I wish you would go in and.see, mother dear; 
it seems so. unkind ! ” 

“Sol will!’ was the rejoinder, and Mrs, 
Maunders, merely staying to put a wrap over 
her head, emerged from her own door as the 
doctor's carriage drove off, 

“Ts Mrs. Mackenzie in?’ she asked of 
Clara, who opened the door of Rose Villa. 

‘Yes’m, she is upstairs. If you will walk 
in here I will tell her.”’ 

And Mrs. Mannders was ushered into the 
drawing-room, where a gentleman was seated, 
evidently in great distress. 

It was Nina’s brother. 

“Oh! Tam.so.glad you have come in!” he 
said, ‘| My,sister is in great troukle! Poor 
little Bobby. is very ill, having caught, scarlet 
fever in some-unaccountable way!” 

“‘T am sorry !«. But why did you not-let me 
know before?” 

He lowered his eyes as he answered Mrs. 
Maunders’s question,— 

“T really can’t tell you, but Nina raised 
some objection, although I know she longed to 
have you with her all the time. But-here she 
is,” and as hespoke Mrs. Mackenzie entered the 


room, 

All thoughts but of the sorrow-whieh she 
was suffering passed from Mrs. Maunders’s 
mind as she gazed on the girl before her, her 
pretty head bowed beneath its great grief, 
whilst theeyes she uplifted to hers were red 
and swollen, with great black rings, from 
weeping. 

‘«QOh ! he is ill, so ill, Mrs. Maunders,”’ she 
cried, seizing the ontstretched hands of that 
lady, and she burst into tears, 

+ We must hope for the best, dear,’ the 
other replied, soothingly. ‘ But why.did you 
not ask me to.come $o you before? ‘You could 
have sent Clara in.”’ 

** Yes, I know,” was the reply; ‘but some- 
how I fancied you;would not care to seme to me. 
I thought ’’—but the words died om her lips. 

“Well, neyer mind,” and Mxs, Maunders 
considered herself the most unfeeling woman 
alive for her previous indifierence. “I am 
here now, and, perhaps, you are frightening 
yourself without p cause after all.” wey 

‘* I tell her the gbild will be-all right again, 
the brother ehimes.im ; hut Nina..only shook 


“No, no,” she says ; “ Dr, Stone says there 
is no hope. And Mrs. Maunders! he is 
all I have,’’ and. she. buried her face in her 
mands, whilst convulsive sobs shook her 
Tame. 

‘Come, come, you must not give way like 
that; while there’s.life there's hope, and doc- 
tors are not infallible, you know, Why, ! 
have known children to outwit the eleverest, 
and, thus endeayouring to.congole her, Mrs. 
Maunders followed on to the child's room. | 

His little face was deeply flughed with 
fever, while his hands were hot ead burning. 
but further than.a moan of pain ashe surned 
his oer we the snowy pillow, he took no 
notice of theirentry. . 

“Is poor little Bobby so .ili?” .and Mss. 
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Maunders advanced to. where the tiny sufferer 
lay ; but he merely raised his eyes to hers in 
apparent wonderment, evidently unconscious 
of those who stood around his bed. 

“ Yes, he is very ill, poor little fellow,” she 
said; “but you must bear up, indeed you 
must, Nina,”’ she continued, as Mrs. Macken- 
zie’s sobs re-echoed through the room. 

She waited some time, but no beam of 
recognition broke over the boy’s countenance ; 
and as at last he fell into a gentle sleep she 
moved from his side. 

“T must go now,’’ she said, ‘the girls will 
wonder what has happened; but I will run 
in again the first thing in the morning.” 

And the morning came, but with it no im- 
provement in the case of the little invalid, 
who, his mother said, had not closed his eyes 
all night. 

“Nor you either, I should think, by the look 
of you,” was the rejoinder. ‘I am going to 
stay with him now, and you are just to lie 
down here and have a sleep, or I will run 
away at once,” and, leading Nina to the sofa, 
Mrs. Maunders.insisted on her having a rest, 
whilst she took up her station as watcher by 
the boy’s bedside. 

All seemed as quiet as.though Death him- 
self had entered the apartment. the nurse 
walking in and out on tiptoe. 

Mr. Robert-had gone -to the city, and there 
was not a sound to disturb the stillpess, save 
disjointed phrases from the infant lips of little 
Bobby, as his baby mind wandered to other 
scenes in his tiny life. 

Thoroughly exhausted, Nina had at last 
sobbed herself to sleep, only awakening when 
Dr. Stone’s well-known knock resounded on 
the hall door, and that gentloman was shown 
into the room. 

‘*‘ Good-morning, Mrs. Maunders,” he said, 
the same advancing to meet him. ‘ Well, 
how is our little patient? ’’ but his eyes encoun- 
tering the white, sad face of Nina. ‘ This will 
never do,” he continues, without waiting for 
ananswer, ‘I shall have to give you.a good 
scolding.” 

But the-tears only gushed afresh to her 
hazel eyes, around which had formed large 
rings of purple, when kindly kissing the cold 
hand she held out to‘him, he passed on to the 
couch of the sick boy. 

There was a grave expression on his counte- 
nance as his fingers encireled the baby wrist, 
and placing his disengaged hand on the child’s 
head he shook his own ominously. 

And there stood Nina, her very life as 
though hanging on his words, her eyes linger- 
ing for that ray of — he was unable to give, 
till as he rose to take his leave, she advanced 
and laid her hand upon his arm, with such a 
world of anguish in her tone. 

“Oh! doctor, tell me will he live ?”’. she 
asked. 

‘My dear young lady, life and death is in 
the hands of Providence,’ he replied; solemnly, 
and then consigning her to the care of ‘the 
nurse, he motioned to Mrs, Maunders to follow 
him from the room. 

“You give no hope, doctor ; I see it in your 
face,’*the latter said, when the door closed 
tre them, and she followed him down- 
stairs, ‘ 

“It is impossible that he can live,’ was the 
reply ; “che 1s sinking fast, and-what I wanted 
to say was about the father. If he is within 
distance, don’t you think ‘it advisable ‘he 
should be telegraphed for? ”’ 

“I believe he is abroad, but I will name the 
matter to ‘Mrs.'Mackenzie ; poor thing, she is 
awfully upset.” 

‘The very reason I would not mention it 
myself,” said the Doctor; ‘* you women under- 
stand one antother so much better. Good-bye, 
I will caH again in the evening,” and shaking 
hands with Mrs. Maunders he left her:to the 
painful task of informing the young mother 
how secon she would be called upon to part 
with her darling. 


On her return to the sick room Nina rose 
from the kneeling position she had taken by 
her baby’s bedside, and her grief welled out 


‘for protection—for it-was he who had unex- 





anew, as she read. on her friend’s countenance 
the dread sentence that her boy must die, 

‘*T know,” she cried, “‘ I know what he has 
said. Oh ! my yy * my darling! whatshall 
I do? what shall Ido?” and in a paroxyism 
of grief she again threw herself on the bed by 
her child’s side. 

‘“Hush, hush, Nina, you are only hastening 
the end,” and again Mrs. Maunders gently led 
her away. “ There'is something I want to say 
to you dear. Your husband, Nina ; would you 
not wish him to see Bobby before he goes?” 

For the moment Nina was carried away 
from her trouble by the question which so 
suddenly escaped her friend’s lips. 

“ My husband?” she repeated. “‘ Oh! I never 
told you how it was that weare parted. He 
thought me wicked, and would not believe me 
when I told him I was innocent ; and I was, 
indeed I was. So then I left him, taking with 
me my one-year-old baby, after——” and here 
a shudder passed over her frame. 

“ After what, dear ?’’ Mrs. Maunders asked, 
kindly. 

“ The inquest,” she replied. 

“The inquest!" the former ejaculated. 
‘* What do you mean, Nina.”’ 

‘““Oh! Mrs. Maunders, it is a dreadful 
story, but Bobby is asleep now, and I will tell 
it you, after which you can telegraph if 
you think it best, You know how it was 
I adopted the stage as my profession, and 
how, that I might gain wealth by a loveless 
marriage, I discarded it and a former lover 
for whom I had at that timean intense affec- 
tion, But after a space my feelings changed, 
andI found myself as deeply devoted to my 
husband as he wasto me, whilst the love of 
my girlhood became but-as a dream in the 
past. Edward Milbourne went out of my life 
as completely as though he had never 
existed. 

“We had been married now two years ;my 
husband’s regiment was quartered at 
Chatham, but according to his wish we still 
retained our residence in town, where I spent 
most. of my time ; when one evening, to my 
astonishment, a gentleman called, desiring 
particularly to see me. 

‘*Not for a moment dreaming who it 
should be, he declining to send in his name, I 
told the-servant to show him to the room 
where I was seated. Fancy my surprise when 
in my visitor I recognised the features of 
Edward Milburne !”” 

“* At last, Nina!’ he exelaimed, his eyes 
flashing wildly as he witnessed the horror de- 
picted on my countenance. ‘I swore to have 
my revenge, for which I have waited two 
long years, and: would have done so twenty 
but what I would have torn you from the man 
who stole you from me.’ 

‘For the moment I could not answer him, 
as [ stood paralysed with an undefinable dread, 
but when I saw him turn the key in the door 
I recovered sufficiently to warn him if he did 
not unlock the same I would ring for as- 
sistance ; but he only laughed, with his glitter- 
ing eyes still fixed upon me, and when I made 
& movement towards the bell he sprang on me 
like the maniac he was. 

‘Oh ! heavens!’ The agony of that moment! 
I dare not move; I could not scream. My 
tongue seemed to cleave to the. roof of my 
mouth, and a wave of waters surged through | 
my ears, as in a hideous nightmare I heard 
him speaking of the mad love he felt for me. 
And then there came a ponderous knoek on the 

street door, after which I knew they were 
“breaking in the one which divided them from 
‘Edward and me—then:a flash, a report, and I 
knew no more. 

“I recovered but too soon from the swoon 
into which I ‘hed’ fallen, when I would have 
thrown myself into the‘arms of my husband 


tedly returned—but he shrank from me, 
inting to the lifeless body of Edward, which 
d- fallen at my feet. At first I failed to 
realise my position, but when the fact dawned 
upon me that the former, discovering me 





locked in a room with a former lover, how 


everything spoke in my disfavour, I knew 
too well the reason of his coldness; and not 
caring to explain-matters before servants, I 
raised no objection when he ordered my maid 
to assist me to my room; and without then 
foreseeing the extent of the misery in store for 
me, I turned from the terrible scene. 

‘I saw no more of him that evening, though 
I could hear him enter his room—after the 
tramping of stran feet and frequent 
slamming of doors had ceased below—and after 
a restless night awoke with a sense of coming 
evil surrounding me. 

“At last he entered my room, for T could not 
go down to breakfast, and the change that 
night’s work had wrought on his facé caused 
me to start when he came to my bedside to 
ask some necessary questions respecting the 
same. 

**T told him all, but he would not listen to my 
ner mee of innocence ; in vain I implored 

im for our child’s sake to hear me. He-was 
deaf to my entreaties, telling me it was use- 
less ; he had had enough of scenes, that it was 


- imperative we should attend the inquest, after 


which he should remain permanently with his 
regiment. 

‘““A few days after I left, now three years 
since, my brother returning to England abort 
that time; and although I knew where my 
husband was stationed I never saw him again 
until two days before he left your house.” 

* And he is?’? Mrs. Maunders asked in sur- 
prise. 

‘Sir Archibald Horton,” was the reply. 

“My dear, he shall be telegraphed to im- 
mediately,” said the former. ‘‘My poor child, 
I am so glad you have told me; and 
affectionately kissing the grief-stricken girl, 
Mrs. Mannders bade her remain by Bobby, 
who was stiil sleeping whilst she sought her 
brother. 

But the door opening gentlyat this moment 
the latter entered, when, with a hurried ex- 
planation from that lady, he stayed only to 
speak a few words of comfort to his sister, and 
give one look at the unconscious boy, when he 
hastened to send the desired telegram. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BOBBY'S LAST WISH. 


Captain Horton was very glad to have his 
old friend with him, on his accession to his 
late father’s title and estate, whilst Reggy 
had become as much a favourite with his 
widowed mother as with himself. 

Dinner was over, the former having ad- 
journed to the pretty drawizg-room in Single- 
ton Hall, which in summer time looked out 
on a velvet sward of green grass extending to 
the river’s bank ond, with trees dotted 
here and -thevé, extending the branches of 
their luxuriant foliage as a shelter for the 
sheep which fed beneath. 

It ‘was now looking very drear and miser- 

able, the leaves whispering sadly to each other 
of the decay which awaited them, as they 
thickly covered the ground, where the herbage 
had become buried beneath their dead mates, 
soattered hither and thither by the autumn 
wind. 
Within the Hall itself, around which the 
latter moaned very dismally, everything was 
comfort; a bright fire burnt in the steel grate, 
beside which Lady Horton had ensconsced 
herself in an easy-chair, in full-enjoyment of 
Ouida’s last, whilst the gentlemen, having 
seated themechves before one just ae cheerful 
in the smoking-room, consumed cigars with 
equal gusto. 

‘It was but the second week in November, 
though the cold was as intense as in mid- 
winter, a sharp hoar frost each morning 
covering the ground with pretty beads of ice, 
giving @ thin veil of white to the green which 

beneath. 

«‘ What on earth can this be?” said Archi- 
bald, a heavy double knock resounding on the 
front door, as he was in the-act of lighting a 
fresh cigar. 
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So seldom was the stillness disturbed around 
Singleton Hall after a certain time that he 
felt anxious respecting the cause, a sense even 
of something being amiss coming over him at 
the unusual occurrence as, with bated breath, 
he awaited the entry of the servant, whose 
step was even now heard advancing to the 
door. - 

“A telegram, Sir Archibald.” 

He held out his hand, excitedly lifting the 
yellow paper from the silver salver presen 
to him, hastily tearing open the same before 
the former had scarcely left the room, and 
Reggy could see his hand shake perceptibly as 
he read the missive. 

** Read that! I must be off at once!” he 
said, when he had finished, throwing the 
telegram over to the latter, and he made a 
movement towards the bell, when the other 
prevented him. 

‘Wait a moment,” Reggy said, reading the 
paper; “ what doesitall mean? From my 
mother to you,—‘Cvome at once! Child 
dying! Lose not a moment!’” 

“I can’t stay to tell you now!” was the 
response, and Sir Archibald impatiently rang 
the bell; ‘‘it isa matter of life and death!” 
But seeing a hurt expression pass over his 
friend’s countenance, ‘‘ Pardon me,” he said, 
“it is my child who is dying! Will you come 
with me, Reggy ?” 

** Yes,”’ em the latter, ‘‘ with pleasure! 
But where are we going to—London ?””. 

‘To London! To Rose Villa! To my 
wife !’’ 

“IT am in as great a fog as ever!” said 
Reggy, when, on a servant entering, his host 
gave directions that the dog-cart should be 
made ready and brought round without a 
moment’s delay, soas to be in time for the 
last train from Lowestoffe. 

“You know Mrs. Mackenzie?” he said, as 
the door closed. “It is not her right name, 
it is Horton! I am her husband!” 

For the moment Reggy was so lost in 
astonishment, that he again called forth the 
impatience of the other, who kept urging him 
to hasten his preparations, or ies would be 
too late. 

So he had to control his desire to ask further 
questions, weighing events in his mind during 
the few moments Sir Archibald went to in- 
form his lady-mother of his hasty departure. 

“And are you going too, Captain 
Maunders?” she aah when, on following 
her son to the hall, her eyes fell on Reggy, in 
readiness for the journey. 

“Yes, Lady Horton; but I trust we shall 
soon be back again!” and he cordially shook 
her extended hand, not venturing to say more, 
as he was in ignorance regarding the extent 
of confidence between mother and son, a pro- 
ceeding he had reason to be thankful for after, 
when companion informed him that she 
was in ignorance of his marriage. 

i y a word passed between the two, as 
Sir Archibald urged on his horse to its greatest 
8 , and they rushed like the wind through 

os darkness and the nipping frost, 
until, alighting at the station, they hastened 
to procure their tickets, and then entered the 
London train, which was on the point of 
a, 

Mrs. Maunders had retired to obtain a little 
rest, leaving Cecilia and Mabel with Nina 
{who no uasion could prevail upon to leave 
her child’s side), under the promise that she 
was to be awoke as soon as Sir Archibald 
arrived, 

Of ccurse their mother had communicated 
to them the relationship which existed between 
their neighbour and the latter, and no less 
anxious were they than Nina herself, as doubts 
arose in their minds whether he would appear 
on the scene or no. 

Mabel had been the previous day to Covent- 
garden to purchase a few flowers, for Bobby 
in his lucid moments had so prayed for some 
‘ pretty flowers” like those she gave him from 
her own rose-trees, and she was holding these 
to the child that he might enjoy their frag. 
rance and feast his eyes on their transient 





beauty, when a double knock resounded on 
the street door, anda few moments later Sir 
Archibald entered the sick room, accompanied 
by Mrs. Maunders, who was already up and 
prepared to receive him. 

‘*Go down to your brother, my dears,’’ said 
the latter to her daughters, feeling that Nina’s 
meeting with her husband should be unwit- 
nessed by others; but the child clung so to 
Mabel that she was forced to remain, Cecilia 
alone, after having shaken hands with Sir 
Archibald, descending to the drawing-room, 
where Reggy was. 

At first there was a pause, Nina still sob- 
bing by the boy’s bedside; whilst, with a world 
of remorse and tenderness in his tones,her hus- 
band called her by her name. 

At the sound of his veice, the remembrance 
of which had been so dear to her in those long 

ears of their estrangement, she arose from 

er kneeling posture ; and as she saw his eyes, 
in their great sadness, dwell upon her own, she 
felt he was as anxious to take ie to his bosom 
as she was to throw herself on his loving care 
and protection. 

‘‘ Mrs. Maunders has told me all, darling! 
Can you forgive me, Nina ?” he asked. 

And then he opened his arms that they 
might encircle her in the love which had slum- 
bered but never died. 

For a few moments even little Bobby was 
forgotten, as, with her golden head restsg on 
his broad shoulder, she rejoiced in her new- 
born happiness. And then she led him close 
to where their boy lay, his brown eyes gazing 
wonderingly on the sqgne before him. 

‘*Here is papa come to see Bobby,” and 
Nina raised him so that he could the easier 
meet his father’s face. 


“No, no, my papa is away, a lon way 
away,” he answered. ‘Bobby don’t like 
that pape,” and he turned from him to where 


Mabel still remained with the flowers he loved 
so well. ‘I love oo,” he said, “and I love 
Jesus, Will Jesus dive Bobby pretty flowers 
too? Will de sun always shine dere?” he 
ont. and he pointed upwards. ‘ Bobby is so 
to! oe 

‘*Don’t grieve, Nina,” said Sir Archibald, 
noticing the expression of pain which 
over her countenance at the child’s reluctance 
toadmit of his caresses. ‘‘ You must remem- 
ber that he never knew me, and I am now 
only meeting with my just reward,” whilst 
Mabel was unable to restrain her grief as she 
answers the questions of the dying boy. 

‘‘Tt is all nice there, Bobby,” she said: 
** and Jesus a loves little children.” 

“And he will love me?” 

‘** Yes, darling, love you!”’ and the tears 
coursed each other down her cheeks, whilst 
Nina and her husband watched for what was 
80 soon to follow. 

They both knew too well that the baby-life 
was quickly ebbing away ; the dews of death 
already stood upon the infant brow, whilst 
his breath became more difficult to draw. 
But, after resting awhile, his tiny hands still 
clasping the roses, s sudden thought appeared 
to take possession of his childish fancy. 

‘* Where is untle?” he asked. 

“Uncle is asleep,’’ his mother replied. 

‘* Bobby wants tosee him; tell untle Bobby 
wants him so.” 

And Robert a few moments later entered 
the room, Mrs. Maunders having aroused him 
from the short sleep which fatigue had thrown 
him into. 

‘Is he worse ?’’ he asked. 

And Nina answering in the affirmative, he 
advanced close to the little bed on which his 
tiny nephew lay ; whilst Mabel still remained 
on the other side. 

‘Does Bobby want uncle?” he asked, 
bending over the wee form. 

‘* Yes; Bobby is doein’ away,” he answered, 
“and wants ’oo to love her as Bobby loves 
her,”’ and lifting the hand of the former, he 
placed it on Mabel’s. “I's so sleepy,’ he 
added. ‘Tell Bobbie ’oo will before he does 
to sleep.” 

One look at Mabel, who had bent her head, 





blushing, over the baby’s bed, and then, in g 
broken whisper,— 

“May I?” he asked. 

But she did not withdraw the hand Bobby 
had placed within his own, and the child, 
apparently satisfied, softly closed his pretty 
eyes, when, disengaging herself from his hol.,, 
Mabel pressed a kiss upon his cold foreliea:), 
leaving him in the few short moments which 
remained to his sorrowing parents, whilst 
she and Robert joined Cecilia and her brother, 

Mrs. Maunders yet remained. They all 
knew the end was at hand, when, once again 
opening his eyes, already dim with the glaze 
of death, Bobby entwined his tiny arms around 
his mother’s neck; and when he relaxed his 
hold his spirit had flown. 

“Tt is all over, darling.” 

It was Sir Archibald who thus spoke, Nina, 
like one ysed, still remaining by her 
baby’s side, unable to realise the truth that 
he was gone from her for ever; but the sound 
of her husband’s voice—that voice for which 
she had hungered so long—recalled her to her. 
self, when, with a last passionate kiss on the 
cold clay, she allowed him to lead her from 
the room ; and Mrs. Maunders closed the eyes 
of her dead darling. 


CHAPTER IX. 
DARKNESS BEFORE THE DAWN. 


Wuar followed after the death of Bobby 
was as a dream to Nina, who herself tottered 
for weeks on the brink of the great eternity ; 
and it was not until Dr. Stone had pronounced 
her out of-danger that Sir Archibald could be 
prevailed upon to leave the house., 

Reggy had addressed a letter to Lady 
Horton at his request, saying that important 
business still detained him in town, but he 
would be back in Suffolk as soon as circum. 
stances would admit of his taking such a step, 
when he hoped to give her an agreeable sur- 


prise. P } ‘ 
Naturally she was anxious to know what it 


could be that kept him so long from Singleton 
Hall. She saw by the Gazette that he had 
sent in his resignation ; and as it was her wish 
that he should quit the service, she at last 
considered that that must be the surprise to 
which he referred, congratulating herself that 
she would have him with her in her declining 


ears. 
ses Oh! Archie, you look so worn. Do go out 
for a run; the air will do you so much good; 
and to-morrow I am going to ask Dr. Stone if 
I cannot take a drive, too,” and Nina passed 
her transparent hand over the thin face of 
her husband, who, seated by the couch on 
which she lay, seemed so unwilling to leave 
her side. at 

“Yes. I want you to pass your opinion on 
something I am having done, Horton, s0 if 
you have nowhere better to go you may as 


well go with me as far as the uston-road, for 
I quite agree with my sister, an outing will 
do you good.” 


“I wish you would let me go too, orare you 
horrid men going bent on secret service?” 

And Mabel, who was arranging some flowers 
on the centre table, advanced to her lover's 
side, for she and Robert were lovers now, the 
former having made her promise that when 
Sir Archibald should take his wife from Rose 
Villa she would enter as its mistress. : 

‘‘No, we are not going on secret service, 
Miss Impertinence, was the es rejoinder, 
“go if you like to come—for I know Nina will 
be perfectly safe with your mother and Cissy 
—why, we shall be very glad to have your 
ladyship’s society, shan’t we, Horton?” 

“Certainly,” replied the latter, stooping to 
impress a kiss on the lips of his wife. “Iam 
read ” 


It was a lovely day, the sun coming out 
warm as June, causing the beads of hoar frost 
which sparkled on tree and shrub proceed 
beneath its rays, when entering one of the 
trams they ed to their destination, 
Mabel all the time very anxious to know the 
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purport of Robert’s business, a point on which 
the latter was very reticent, enjoying the 
meanwhile the curiosity evinced by that young 
= she had not long to wait in suspense, as 
on alighting at the Euston-road, Ro led 
them without delay to one of the many stone- 
masons abounding in that locality, under the 
romise that they would not reveal to Nina the 
object of their visit, he wishing to surprise her 
on the morrow, when the stone they were 
about to inspect would be transferred to its 
ent position, and then he bid them 
Pillow to where a man, evidently foreman of 
the works, advanced to meet them. 

“Ts it completed, Swanson?” he asked, as 
the latter touched his hat. 

“ Yes, sir,’”’ was the reply, ‘‘and I think 
you'll agree with me it’s a downright little 
beauty?” and, following in his steps, they 
entered a shop, in which was a pure white 
marble cross, around which roses and lilies 
were wreathed, being ae carved in the 
same spotless stone, whilst in gilt letters was 
engraved the words :— 

“ Sacred to the Memory of Horton Hilton 
Horton, only son of Sir Archibald and Lady 
Horton, who died November the 27th, 1885. 
Aged four years. ‘And Jesus said, Suffer 
little children to come unto me.’” 

“Oh! Robert, it is lovely! ’’ said Mabel, her 
pretty eyes filling with tears, whilst even Sir 
Archibald’s became dim as he gazed on the 
memorial stone of his boy, and something like 
a sigh escaped him, when with his friends he 
retraced his steps. 

Nina told them, on their return, of the 
ready assent she had received from Doctor 
Stone that she might venture out on the 
following day, and the promise which Mrs. 
Maunders had given that she would accom- 
pany her. 

“Why, you look worlds better for your 
walk, Archie!” she added, returning her hus- 
band’s caress. 

‘“‘ Yes, dear; I feel all the better, too,’’ was 
the reply ; ‘‘and after dinner we will order a 
carriage for you, to be here during the warm 
portion of the day.” 

The morrow broke like its predecessor, the 
cold frost of the early morning having to 
succumb to the rays of the bright sun, and at 


.the appointed time the carriage drove up to 


the entrance of Rose Villa. 

Nina felt very strange on her first exit in 
the open air after her long confinement within 
the house, and a faintness seemed to come 
over her when she descended the steps lead- 
ing to the gravel path; but leaning on her 
husband’s arm she soon recovered herself, al- 
though thoughts of the days in which alone 
she had night after night emerged from the 
villa on a far different errand passed through 


her mind, with the reminiscence of the sorrow 
which was then her portion. 
She felt very thankful to be again able to 


leave the house, and when they proceeded 
through the bustle and whirl of human life 
she remembered how near she had been to the 
verge of the unseen. 

“Where are we going to, dear?” she asked, 
as, leaving the busy streets behind them, they 
entered on a apr 2 road, where green hedge- 
rows and fields, still covered with white frost, 
yet remained. 

“Darling Nina,’ and Archie drew her 
nearer to him, “‘ we are going to see Bobby’s 

ve.” 

“Oh, I am so glad—so glad !” she answered, 
and when a little later on they stopped at the 
gates leading to the ceme she appeared to 
have attained fresh strength as she alighted 

rom the carriage. 

The quiet stillness pervading the spot 
seemed to cast its spell over them, as with 
gentle tread, they wended their way between 
the ves of the dead; until their ste 
stayed where.a pure white cross marked the 
resting-place of one tinier than the rest. 

Nina looked long and ‘steadfastly at the 
stone which denoted the resting-place of her 


darling ; then, turning to her husband, who, 





with Mrs. Maunders, stood a little apart, as 
the tears started to her beautiful eyes,— 

“Is this your doing, dear ?’’ she asked. 

‘No, Nina,” he replied, ‘‘ it is the doing of 
one worthier, it is Robert’s. Are you happy 
now?”’ 

‘‘May Heaven bless him,” was her only 
answer; and then throwing herself on her 
knees beside the tiny green mound, she burst 
into a flood of tears; when, once more rising 
to her feet, she leant on the arm of Sir Archi- 
bald for support. 

It was growing chill now again, and Mrs. 
Maunders advised that they should return to 
the carriage which was awaiting them. 

“Tell me, ow ‘are not unhappy now, 
dearest ?’’ said Archie, as he led his wife 
from the cemetery ; ‘‘and from this time, 
darling, we will commence a new life.” 

‘*IT am not unhappy love,’’ she replied. 

“Yes, darling, a new life in which the misery 
of the past to both will be but as thé dark- 
ness which precedes the dawn.” 





CONCLUSION. 

Lapy Horton was seated in her usual place, 
by a cosy fire’in the drawing room of Single- 
ton Hall, near which a small table was drawn 
up, with a reading-lamp placed on the same. 

She had just completed the last volume of 
a novel, which was all the rage, sorry that she 
had arrived at the end, as she pla it on the 
table, when, looking up at the ormolu clock on 
the chimney piece.— 

‘* Dear me! ” she said, “ it is past eight and 
Archie says he will be at home by seven; I 
hope nothing has happened. I begin to feel 
quite anxious.” And then her ladyship rang 
the bell to inquire if everything was in readi- 


P ness, according to her directions, for the re- 


ception of Sir Archibald and Lady Horton ; 
when, being satisfied that such was the case, 
she again referred to an open letter, which 
laid by the side of the book, from which she 
read for the twentieth time :— 

** Dearest MorHer,— 

‘*I told you some time since that I had a 
— in store for you, and when I tell you 
that“that surprise is inthe shape of a wife, 
I trust that you will not take it much to heart 
that I have been married some time since 
without your knowledge; but there, I don’t 
think you will when you see Nina, the most 
loving, beautiful creature that ever called 
man husband. 

‘* Although, dear mother, when I met her 
she was a public singer, she is a lady by 
birth, who, at an early age, when an orphan, 
to escape the tyranny of a maiden aunt, 
adopted the profession as a livelihood, but 
when we meet you shall know all, whilst the 
very fact of my bringing her to you will, I 
feel sure, be sufficient guarantee that she is 
fit to adorn the drawing-room of the highest. 
Give orders that a suite of apartments shall 
be prepared for us, as we hope to be with you 
by seven o’clock to-morrow evening. Till we 
meet as ever, dear mother, your affectionate 
son, ** AncHiBALD Horton.” 

** Yes, I thought I was not mistaken,” Lady 
Horton Paboane. as she again reclosed the 
letter, and once more removed her gold- 
rimmed spectacles, and had made up her 
mind to consult the butler as to the train 
service from London, when the sound of 
wheels were heard on the gravel, and a few 
moments later Archie’s well-known voice in 
the Hall. * 

**At last, mother dear! We thought we 
should never reach Singleton,” and he pressed 
the dowager to his breast ; and then he turned 
to where Nina stood a silent spectator of the 
scene. 

‘‘My darling,” he said, ‘‘come forward; 
this is my—our mother, Nina,” correcting 
himself, ‘‘ the dearest and best that ever lived, 
and one who will love you, as I trust you will 
her, for my sake. Isit not so, mother?” and 
he turned to where the latter stood; whilst 
Nina, nervous and trembling, advanced to 
meet her. 





‘“My son’s wife will ever finda place in 
my heart,” Lady Horton replied; and then 
she held out her hands to the girl, who 
grasped them affectionately, uplifting her 
sweet mouth for the kiss as affectionately 
bestowed; and when, a few hours later, 
Archie told his mother all with the exception 


| of that portion in which Edward played a 


part, she promised to be a parent to Nina to 
her life’s end, a promise which in the future 
she never had reason to regret. 

* * . * * 


But when the summer once more returned, 
with its roses and honeysuckle, the young 
couple again left her; but it was only for a 
few short days, to be spent at Thorn Villa, so 
that they might be present at the wedding of 
Robert Melville and Mabel. 

And very pretty the latter looked in her 
ivory satin and Honiton veil ; whilst the sun 
never shone on a happier couple than that in 
honour of whom the bells rang out a merry 
peal in the warm noon-tide of the June day. 

*~ * * * 


Cecilia is still Cecilia Maunders, declaring 
her intention ever to remain so during her 
mother’s lifetime, Reggy having again sailed 
for India. 

His brother officers were each and all 
grieved when Sir Archibald no more returned 
to the old regiment, but some of them are 
still frequent guests at Singleton Hall ; 
amongst them is Manvers, now Captain 
Manvers, who declares he never saw such a 
resemblance as that which Lady Archibald 
Horton bears to Nina, the Empress of Song. 


[THE END.] 
——— | 


STORY OF AN ELEPHANT. 


Tuer is a beautiful story of an old elephant 
engaged in a battle on the plains of India. 
He was a standard-bearer, and carried on his 
huge back the royal ensign, the rallying point 
of the Poona host. 

At the beginning of the fight he lost his 
master. The driver had given him the word 
to halt, when he received a fatal wound, and 
fell to the ground, where he lay under a heap 
of slain. 

The obedient elephant stood still‘while the 
battle closed around him and the standard he 
carried. 

He never stirred a foot, refusing to advance 
or retire, as the conflict became hotter and 
fiercer, until the Mahrattas, seeing the stan- 
dard still flying steadily in its place, refused 
to believe that they were being beaten, and 
rallied again and again round the colours. 

All this while, amid the din of battle, the 
patient animal stood straining its ears to 
catch the sound of that voice it would never 
hear again. 

At length the tide of conquest left the field 
deserted. Mahrattas swept on in pursuit of 
the flying foe, but the elephant, like a rock, 
stood there immovable, with the dead and 
dying around, and the ensign waving in its 








lace. 
' For three days and nights it remained 
where its master had given the command to 
halt. No bribe nor threat could move it. 

They then sent to a village nearly one hun- 
dred miles distant,and brought the driver’s 
little son. 

The noble hero seemed then all at once to 
remember how the driver, his master, had 
sometimes given his authority to the little 
child, and immediately, with all the shattered 
trappings clanging as he went, paced quietly 
and slowly away from the field of battle, 
under the litte fellow’s guidance. 





‘\ 


Occupation is a necessity of the young.’ They 
love to be busy about something, however 
trifling, and if not directed to some useful em- 
ployment will soon engage in something that 
is evil, thus verifying the old proverb that 
‘idleness is the mother of mischief.” 
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Tue fellow whose head was turned was a 
wooden-head, of ‘course. 

Tue gambler is never a Mormon. 
always a money gameist. 

Tepe’ was a great military ball at Wool- 
wich last week. In fact, it is still there— 
acannon shot weighing 1,084 pounds, 

CERTAINLY you understand that the oppo- 
nents of the further coinage of silver are not 
buy metallists. 

Waar is that which is always invisible yet 
never out of sight? The leiter ‘‘I,” which is 
always in yisible. 

Tue more a woman’s waist is shaped like an 
hour-glass, the sooner will her sands of life 
run out. 

Two farmers had a dispute about the bound- 
ary lines of their farms. Their dispute is now 
settled, and soare the lawyera—on their farms, 


He is 


Ir is generally supposed that when a fellow 
wins the love of a girl he has her confidence. 
Per contra, it is a case of downright Miss 
trust. 

A paper says “it looks very much as if the 
days of the aborigines of Australia were 
drawing to a close.”” That is so as often as 
once in twenty-four hours. 

An Irishman, speaking of a friend whom he 
suspected .of living altogether beyond his 
means, observed that he believed he would owe 
several thousand pounds after all his debts 
were paid. 

A visttor in Dublin was asked by a car-driver 
if he wanted-a ear. ‘No,’ -said he; “I am 
able to walk.” ‘May your honour long be 
able but seldom willing,” was the witty re- 
joinder, 

Aut doctors agree that to enjoy good health 
the mind must be kept in a cheerful condition. 
But no doctor can give a man points that will 
make him joyous when his collar don’t fit. 

A Waa’s Rezsponss. 

A youth who was jilted said once to » wag: 

“‘ My love, I’m afraid, is beginning to flag.” 

“ Oh, think not of flagging,” replied he, “I 

pray, 

But choose the best method of paving your 

way.” 

A Preper or Arrection.—‘ You say you love 
me,’’ she whispers. ‘‘ To distraction. I would 
wed you—my own.” ‘Well?’ “But fate 
has decreed that I cannot afford to marry. 
But suppose——”’ “ a, gl sai 
—you go as far as fate will permit—we will 
wait, Give mea diamond ring as a pledge of 
your affection, dearest, and I will wait pa- 
tiently—so patiently !—until another fellow 
comes with a bigger diamond.” 


Onszrvinc THE Proprerirs.—Undertaker : 
“In selecting a coffin, we are often guided by 
the cause of death. Your friend died of——’’ 
Afflicted Friend: ‘There was no particular 
cause.. He died of old -age.’’ Undertaker: 
“In that case, I should recommend -solid 
mahogany, with solid silver handles, and all 
the rest in keeping. Most people of taste are 
very strict:in observing all the necessary pro- 
prieties on so solemn and sad an occasion.”’ 


“A Rove Roap to Traver.—Some of the 
railways in the west are still a little shaky. A 
commercial traveller who came in yesterday 
relates a little experience while bounding over 
the road. ‘‘We were whooping along,” he 
said, *‘at the rate of about seven miles an 


hour, and the old train was heaving terribly. | 


Passengers were rolling from one end of the 
car to the other. I held on like grim death to 
the arms of my seat. Presently we settled 
down, to quiet running—at least I could keep 
my hat on and my teeth didn’t chatter. The 
guard was in hailing distance. I looked u 

with a ghastly smile, wishing to look cheerful, 
and said: “We are going a little smoother, I 
see.” “ Yes,” said the guard, ‘we're off the 
Bine now.” 





A poruLan air with the ladies—“ Sweet Buy 
and Buy.” 

A souprer being asked if he met with much 
hospitality while he was in Ireland, replied, 
“That he was in the hospital nearly all the 
time he was there.” 


. Tue Quickest Way.--The other day an ex- 
cited individual accosted a street urchin with 
the question: ‘‘ Say, which is the quickest way 
for me to get to the railway station?” 
‘“« Run,” was the response. 

A Sunpary-scuoon teacher once asked: ‘“ What 
bird is large enough to carry off a man?’’ No- 
body knew; but one little girl suggested “a 
lark.” -And then she explained, “ Mamma 
said papa wouldn't be home till Monday, be- 
cause he had gone off on a lark.” 

‘“‘ Wuar do those letters stand for?” asked 
a curious wife of her husband, as she looked 
at his-masonic seal. “ Well, really, my love,” 
he replied, encouragingly, “I presume it is 
because they can’t sit down.” She postponed 
further questioning. 

Wuat Wovutp Haprzen.—A teacher was illus- 
trating the process of evaporation to a class of 
young scholars. “ Suppose I should set a basin 
of water out in the school-yard in the mornin 
and let it remain all day, what woul 
happen?” “It wonld get upset,” was the 
practical reply. 

An Apvocare or Home Roue.—‘ Mrs. Mo- 
Corkie, are you in favour of home rule?” 
asked an Irish lady of her neighbour. “‘ In- 
deed I am,”’ replied Mrs. McCorkie; ‘I think 
every woman should rule herown home. I’ve 
ruled mine ever since I was married.” 

Ir was Josh Billings who originated the 
phrase that is now a national expression, 
“ The business end of the wasp;’’ and when 4 
he said to a lady, ‘It is better to be laughed 
at for not being married than to be unable to 
laugh because you are,’’ he uttered a sentence, 
to use one of his own expressions, “‘ bulging 
out with first-class wisdom.” 

“Is to-day your birthday, Mr. Ginger- 
bread?” asked Johnny of the young man in 
the parlour. “No, Johnny. Why do. you 
ask?” ‘Sis is going to make you a t. 
She said.so.” ‘Indeed. What did she say?” 
‘‘ She said: you'd been coming here long enough, 
and that she’d give you the mitten to-night.” 

Don’t you think this bonnet is a little too 
young for me?” inquired Mrs. Shuttle of Job, 
as she was doing her final “ prinking”’ at the 
glass before going out. ‘Never mind if it is. 
You won’t have worn it ‘more than six weeks 
before it will be ‘too old’ and yor will want a 
new one.”’ 

A urrtte kindergarten scholar complained 
to hfs mother that ‘‘ Jamie wasn't a good boy 
to-day. He didn’t put his hand over his eyes.” 
‘““ Why should he do that?” was asked. ‘ Be- 
cause teacher says we must put our hands over 
our eyes when she prays, and Jamie did not 
do it, ’cause I looked through my fingers and 
saw him.” 

Wire axp Man. 

A paper reports the following conclusion to 
an interview between a real estate dealer and 
a couple who were contracting to rent a flat: 

‘* Well,’”’ says the woman, finally, “I will 
give you five potnds for the flat; won’t we, 
John?” 

‘“‘ Yes’m,” replied the man. 

“ And I'll pay my rent promptly, too; won’t 
we, John?” 

** Yes’m,” 

** And I'll take care of the house; won’t I, 
John?”’ 

‘“ Yes’m.”’ 

‘** But,”’ I inquired, as is usual in such cases, 
‘are you man and wife? ’’ 

‘*Man and wife!” exclaimed the woman, 
oorey. “Indeed we are not; are we, John?” 

“e o’m.”’ 7 

“What!” says I; “not man and wife!” 

*‘Not much. I’d have you know that in 
this family we are wife and man; ain’t we, 
John?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes’m.”” 





“Ou, you can laugh !’’ exclaimed Fenderso,’ 
‘‘ but perhaps I’m not so great a fool as I seam 
tobe.” “As for that, Fendy,” replied Frogy, 
‘‘we all know you are not. It would be simply 
impossible.” 

Some of the old Roman gladiators were armed 
with a trident and a net. A net is @ very effec. 
tive weapon now. A hornet will scatter a pic. 
nic party, and a cornet will break up a quiet 
neighbourhood. 

A youne married man said to his‘old bachelor 
uncle, in reference to his wife: “*1 do wish j 
could keep Mary from exaggerating so!” 
‘“*Humph!” ejaculated the old curmudgeon, 
‘get her to talk about her age, and she won't 
exaggerate it a bit, I’ll-bet.” 

A Lea, Coxpnprum.— Judge,” said 2 
lawyer to. an. old jurist, ‘if a man is in donbt 
as to whether he shal! kiss a pretty girl or not, 
what should he do?” ‘Giye the pretty girl 
the benefit. of the donbt, by all means,” 
emphatically answered the judge, 

How. an Agent Got Qvan a Durriovity.—a 
young man living in Langaster forwarded to 
his little brother in Darlington, as a, present, a 
choice donkey of the diminutive species known 
as the Mexican burro. The transportation 
agent, in making out his list, conoluded that 
‘burro’ meant‘ bureau,” and so reported to 
his superior ‘‘one bureau missing, and one 
jackass over.” 

A wELL-KNown clergyman tells the follow 
ing story against himself: “I was-writing by 
my study-window, anda little Irish child was 
busying himself by throwing beans at the 
window. Losing all patience I rushed out of 
the house, determined to frighten the boy. It 
happened that his mother was coming after 
him at the same moment, and we met by his 
side. I stormed at the child, and then, as the 
mother seemed excessively stupid, I. gave her 
a piece of my mind. Finally, asa grand and 
overwhelming conclusion to my scolding, I 
said, ‘a little discipline now with your chil- 
dren will save you m pain, if not disgrace, 
in the future. Think of that, madam; that 
is, if you ever think.’ ‘Think, is it?’ she re- 
plied. ‘I think, #f you’d go back to your bed- 
room and wipe the ink aff av your nose, you'd 
be prettier, even if you didn’t make.so much 
av a sensation.’ It was pot. a soft answer ; but 
it had the effect of turning away wrath.” 


A Great Writer, 

‘“‘ Now, speaking of literature,” said Captain 
Pullby, addressing’ his friend, Colonel Bigby, 
‘“‘the man standing on the other side of the 
street is one of the most widely read writers in 
the country.” 

“You don’t say so,” the colonel replied, 
putting on his glasses, and eyeing the man 
with interest, ‘‘ Why, he does not look like 
a literary man. It is rare that literary men 
wear diamonds, but I see this man’ is be- 
decked with them.” 

‘Oh, yes, for he can afford it! His income 
is.very large, and I tell you. what’s.a fact, his 
works are read in every town in the 
country.” 

“TIT would like to haye an introduction to 
him,” said the colonel, who takes great 
interest in literature, haying written an article 
entitled ‘“‘The Time to Organise,” and 
signed ‘‘ Many Voters.” 2 

‘*He would no doubt be peer to meet 
you,” the captain replied, “for I found him 
to be remarkably social.” 

‘‘ What magazine does he. write for?" 

“Bless you, he would not write for 4 
magaziné. Hecould not bear to be held down 
by the conventionality of a magazine. He 
must be as free as a bird when he writes.” 

‘‘T am more than eyer interested. Is hea 
humorous writer? ” ‘ 

“No, but he is a great sensationalist.” 

* You don’t tell me?” i 

“Yes, and, strange to siy, his writings 


| mainly treat of natural history.’ 


“Well, then, I don’t see a he can be 


sensational.” 


“ Easy enough, my dear colonel, He writes 
circus bills.” 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tur visit of the Prince of Wales to Cannes, le — 


which was expected to take place at the end 
of last month, is again postponed. It is not 
impossible that he may now be accompanied 
by the Princess, who will go likewise if her 
strength hasmot been regained when the Prince 
departs for a brief holiday. 

Her Masesty's gift to Miss Protheroon her 
marriage was @ diamond end sapphire brace- 
let. A diamond cross of great value .was pre- 
sented by the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
Princess Louise, and. Prince and Princess 
Henry of Battenberg. The bride's dress was 
of ivory satin, with pearl embroidery, and 
Honiton lace. 

The bridesmaids’ dresses were of white 
nun’s veiling, trimmed with Lyons velvet and 
crimson velvet leayes, and bonnets to match. 
The bridegroom presented each of these five 
young ladies (who were attended by the same 
number of groomsmen) with coral and gold 
brooches, and bouquets to match the dsesses. © 

Tue birth of an heir to the throne of Rou- 
mania is anticipated with much pleasure, not 
unmixed with anxiety, for although the King 
and Queen have been married sixteen years, 
they have as yet had no children, ahd her 
Majesty is now in her forty-third year. 

The forthcoming event creates much interest 
and excitement, as besides the throne of Rou- 
mania its present King is heir to the vast 
estates and immense fortune of his brother, 
Prince Leapold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
The Queen (Carmen Sylva) is the only daugh- 
ter of the late Prince Hermann of Wied, and 
first cousin of the Duchess of Albany, 

Tuz Crown Prince of Germany is the most 
highly decorated man in Prussia, for he has 
no less than seventy-two orders and decora- 
tions to plant on his breast, which give him 
the appearance of wearing a breast-plate. 
Count Puckler, Marshal of the Palace, comes‘ 
next with fifty-one, Bismarck follows with 
forty-eight, Count Perpoucher, Marshal of the 
Court, forty-six, Count Moltke forty-four, and 
so on down to thirteen, which Count William 
Bismarck wears. 


Tae marriage of Miss Mary Gladstone, 
second daughter of the Right Hon. W. E, 
Gladstone, with the Rev. Henry Drew, curate 
of Hawarden Qhurch, took place on Tuesday, 
the 2nd of February, at St, Margaret’s, by 
the Abbey, at eleven o’clock, the ceremony 
being performed by the bride’s brother, the 
Rev. Stephen Gladstone, vicar of Hawarden, 
assisted by Archdeacon Farrar and Canon 
Furse. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
were present, with Prince George, and signed 
the marriage register. The Royal party also 
adjourned to Lady F’. Cavendish’s house, on 
Carlton House-terrace, where refreshments 
were served, 

The Princess wore a dress of pale mauve 
Satin merveilleux, and velvet of the same 
colour, trimmed with fur, and bonnet of the 
same. The bride’s dress was of white muslin, 
richly trimmed with Brussels lace, and tulle 
veil. The six little bridesmaids wore white 
muslin, with sashes and fichus. Mrs. Glad- 
stone was in blue velvet, trimmed with old 
Venetian point. Early in the afternoon the 
bride and bridegroom left for Lady Sarah 
Spencer’s house, at Berkhampstead, where 
they are to spend the honeymoon. : 

Tue marriage of the Rev. J. N. Dalton, 
Canon of Windsor, Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen, and formerly tuter to Princes 
Albert Victor and George of Wales, with 
Miss Evan Thomas, eldest daughter of the 
Deputy Lord-Lieutenant for the county, Hi 
Sheriff of the County of Brecon, and J. P a 
the counties of Brecon, Radnor, and Gla- 
morgan, took place recently at Neath. 

The wedding was a most effective one. "The" 
bridesmaids’ dresses, which were of. ruby 
velvet, trimmed with fur, and hats, en suite, 





contrasted admirably with the bride’s ivory 
satin and Brussels lace, 


Cost or Epucation 1x Lonpox.—The annual 
financial statement of the School Board for 
London is now under the consideration of the 
New Board, It shows in the estimate of ex- 
penditure a total of £1,568,406, being a gross 
increase of £101,633, representing, after cer- 
tain reductions, an addition to the burden of 
the taxpayer of £82,681, the wholesum to be 
raised by the rates for the year ending March, 
1887, being £1,128,046. This sum means a 
rate of 83d, in the £, and but for the augmen- 
tation in the valuation of the metropolis, it 
would have entailed a rate of 9}d. Briefly 
stated, there has been a growth of 7 per cent. 
on the gross expenditure of the previous year. 
The predecessors of the present Board largely 
increased the indebtedness and the outlay of 
the School Board. Under their. sway the gross 
expenditure rose 42 cent., the taxation 
52 per cent., and the indebtedness £2,000,000, 
Under .the last Board but one the rate 
actually declined, beginning at 628d. in 1881, 
and falling to 5°93d. in 1883; but under the 
late Board it rose to‘from 593d. to 8°86d. 


Against this apparent extravagance there was | 


‘a large educational result,’’ and the number 
of children in attendance rose from 240,008 
to 312,671. Making all allowances the in- 
crease of charge for elementary education in 
the metropolis was very large—T74 -per cent. 
in expésnditure, 66 per cent. in taxation, and 
£3,300,000 in indebtedness. 





GEMB. 
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Cotours artfully spread upon canvas may 
entertain the eye, but nos affect the heart; 
and she who takes no care to add to the natural 
graces of her son any excellent qualities 
may be allowed still toamuse as does a pic- 
ture, but not to triumph as a beauty. 


I Haven, says & writer, come tothe conclusion 
that the use of physicians, unless in some acute 
disease, was a venture, and that their greatest 
practicers practised least. upon themselves. 

Truty there is something in the unruffled 
calm of nature that overaweg our little anxie- 
ties and doubts; the sight of the deep blue 
sky and the clustering starsabove seem to im- 
part a quiet to the mind. 

Az politeness is owing to liberty. We 
polish one another, and rub off our corners 
and rough sides by a sort of amicable collision. 
To restrain this is inevitable to bring a rust 
upon men’s understandlngs. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Poraro-Purrs,—Take any outside slices of 


cold 1a¢eat, chop and season with pepper, ‘salt, | 


and cut pickles. Mash potatoes, making them 
into paste with an egg, ‘Roll out, with a-dust 
of flower. Cut rdund witha saucer. Put your 
seasoned meat on one half, and fold likea puff. 
Fry a light-brown, : ; 

_,Entsoh Stew.—Two pounds of lean..end -of 
mutton, cut.into small. chops. Season.it with 
a teaspoonfal of salt, mixed with the same of 
pepper, * Peel and slice thin’four large onions; 
put them in the bottom of a saucepan ; strew 
a little salt over them. Place the mutton on 
the onions, firmly-pressed down, then another 
thin layer of onions, salted; then cover with 
fast-boiling water, barely enough to. cover the 
meat. Let-it boil gently for an hour-and-a- 
half, Peel-two pounds of .mealy potatoes, all 
of the same-size, or cut'in halves ; wash them 


well in two waters, plans them on the mutton“ 


and onions, and boil them half.an-hour, or till 


‘the potatoes are cooked through. Some pre- 


fer the mutton and onions cooked glone; the 
tatoes also. cooked alone ;.and, when balls of 
lower, cut..each in half; place ghem in the 


serving-dish, and pour the-mutton, the onions, 
and the liquor over the potatoes. 





Tue Antetorg or New Mexico.—Even in 
his most graceful movements. there is some- 
thing of gross materiality about the dear, from 
which his bright cousin of the plainsis entizely 
free. Whether in clear outline against. the 
sky, he stands on a distant swell watching you, 
or, like-a startled ghost, looms afar through 
the mirage of the heated plain, or far out of 
shot, circles round you with legs filmy with 
speed, the antelope is all spirituelic,and seams 
like a being from another sphere, born'only-to 
vanquish space. ‘The deer loves the crowded 
woods and cramped-uphills ; but the antelope 
is happy only on the boundless open. When 
troubles arise the deer starts for the haven of 
brash; but the antelope steers for the open 
sea of the plain. Tothe antelope the deer’s 
swiftest pace is only play, and a run that may 
be death to a fat deer is only a pleasant stroll 
for this gay rover. 


Tae Sgqurrren.—Squirrels, with all their 
fun, are exceedingly wise animals; they look 
ahead and prepare for the future, When 
autumn comes, and. often before, many a 
little fellow may be seen running as fast as 
he can, with his mouth crammed full of grain, 
corn, seeds, acorns, nuts, or some other food, 
that he means to store away for winter. They 
gather great quantities. of food and hide it in 
hollow trees, under rocks, or in holes under 
the ground. When the weather grows too 
cold they spend most of the time in their 


. holes in trees or in the ground, eating when 





hungry, and sleeping a good deal, Some- 
times, if not-always, when they sleep, they 
wrap their bushy tails close about as a cover- 
ing. 

Cuingse Fanmuousts.—The Chinese farm- 
house is a curious looking abode. Usually it 
is sheltered with groves of feathery bamboo 
and thick-spreading banyans. The walls are 
of clay or wood, and the interior of the house 
eonsists of one main room, extending from 
the floor to the tiled roof, with closet-looking 
apartments in the corners for sleeping rooms, 
There is.a sliding window in the roof, made 
of cut oyster shells arranged in rows, while 
the side windows are. mere wooden. shutters. 
The floor is the bare earth, where at nightfall 
there often gather tegether a miscellaneous 
family of dirty children, fowls, ducks, pigeons, 
and a litter of pigs, all living together in 
delightful harmony. 

Laventer.—Do we, as a rule, laugh enough? 
Is aes not = oe beefsteak one too = me 

or salutary digestion in the everyday 
Seadeanayelan: of brain food? “Is there spice 
enough to season the standing dish of drudgery ? 
There is a ‘servicé to a chaste laugh, and its 
relation, to: physical comfort is noteworthy. 
Our. eme¢tions are the plaything of our sur- 
roundings, and the graces we would cultivate 
can never be perfected in an atmosphere that 
is not cordial. The nightmare of disaster 
is ever disturbing new endeavours and 
cherished ventures, and if itis dispelled the 
handiest helper is the sunshine of mirth. To 
one who isin the maelstrom of cares, or who 
is a. galley élave.in the struggle fo exist, or en 
whose cast of dice is staked the gain or loss of 
living, there is no force that can sustain as 
broad humour. Music has a power.to lighten 
loads, to relax bows, but a side-shaker seems 
to be.quite as salutary to the weary ones in 
the market-place. A ditty travels to the 
springs of the feeling, but.a neatly- trated 
pun makes the man.of care take.cheer as he 
toils, ‘The mind that .is lost to every appeal 
save the requisitions of his vocation needs to 
be switched off, and a handy way to do it is to 
tickle him. It is.said of President Lincoln 


that his ind in and dry satir- 
ising was P sical necessity—that the res- 
teat Bis policy driv the war would 
@ chafed him to despair he not re 
pea dar away his fears or stilled b 
forebodings with fanny exuberances. 
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Tue fellow whose head was turned was a 
wooden-head, of ‘course. 


Tue gambler is uever a Mormon. He is 
always.a money gameist. 

Tene was a great military ball at Wool- 
wich last week. In fact, it is still there— 
acannon shot weighing 1,084 pounds, 

CERTAINLY you understand that the oppo- 
nents of the further coinage of silver are not 
buy metallists. 

Waar is that which is always invisible yet 
never ont of sight? The letter ‘‘I,” which is 
always in yisible, 

Tue more a woman’s waist is shaped like an 
hour-glass, the sooner will her sands of life 
run out. 

Two farmers had a dispute about the bound- 
ary lines of their farms. Their dispute is now 
settled, and soare the lawyers—on their farms. 


Ir is generally supposed that when a fellow 
wins the love of a girl he has her confidence. 
Per contra, it is a case df downright Miss 
trust. 

A paper says ‘‘it looks very much as if the 
days of the aborigines of Australia were 
drawing to a close.” That is so as often as 
once in twenty-four hours. 


An Irishman, speaking of a friend whom he 
suspected .of living altogether beyond his 
means, observed that he believed he would owe 
several thousand pounds after all his debts 
were paid. 

A visitor in Dublin was asked by a car-driver 
if he wanted-a ear. ‘*No,’”-said he; “I am 
able to walk.” ‘May your honour long be 
able but seldom willing,” was the witty re- 
joinder, 

Aut doctors agree that to enjoy good health 
the mind must be kept.in a cheerful condition. 
But no doctor can give a man points that will 
make him joyous when his collar don’t fit. 


A Waa's Responss. 
A youth who was jilted said once to x wag: 
“* My love, I’m afraid, is beginning to flag.” 
“ Oh, think not of flagging,” replied he, “I 
pray, 
But choose the best msthod of paving your 
way.” 


A Pieper or Arrection.—‘ You say you love 
me,”’.she whispers. ‘To distraction. I would 
wed you—my own.” ‘ Well?” “But fate 
has decreed that I cannot afford to marry. 
But suppose——’’ ‘ Suppose—suppose—we 
—you go as far as fate will permit—we will 
wait, Give mea diamond ring as a pledge of 
your affection, dearest, and I will wait pa- 
tiently—so patiently !—until another fellow 
comes with a bigger diamond.” 


OnseRvinc THE Proprmeties.—Undertaker : 
‘* In selecting a coffin, we are often guided by 
the cause of death. Your friend died of——’’ 
Afflicted Friend: ‘There was no particular 
cause.. He died of old-age.” Undertaker: 
“In that case, I should recommend -solid 
mahogany, with solid silver handles, and all 
the rest in. keeping. Most people of taste are 
very strict:in observing all the necessary pro- 
prieties on so solemn and sad an occasion.” 


‘A Rove Roap to Travet.—Some of the 
railways in the west are still a little shaky. A 
commercial traveller who came in yesterday 
relates a little experience while bounding over 
the road. ‘*We were whooping along,” he 
said, *‘at the rate of about seven miles an 
hour, and the old train was heaving terribly. 
Passengers were rolling from one end of the 
car to the other. I held on like grim death to 
the arms of my seat. Presently we settled 
down, to quiet running—at least I could keep 
my hat on and my teeth didn’t chatter. The 
guard was in hailing distance, I looked u 
with a geal smile, wishing to look cheerful, 
and said: “We are.going a little smoother, I 
see.” “ Yes,” said he guard, “we're off the 
Hine now.” 





A poruLn air with the ladies—“ Sweet Buy 
and Buy.” 

A sotprer being asked if he met with much 
hospitality while he was in Ireland, replied, 
“That he was in the hospital nearly all the 
time he was there.” 


. Tue Quickest Way.--The other day an ex- 
cited individual accosted a street urchin with 
the question: “‘ Say, which is the quickest way 
for me to get to the railway station?” 
‘“* Run,” was the response. 

A Sunpay-scHoor teacher once asked: “‘ What 
bird is large enough to carry off a man?’’ No- 
body knew; but one little girl suggested “a 
lark.’’ And then she explained, “Mamma 
said papa wouldn’t be home till Monday, be- 
cause he had gone off on a lark.” 

‘“« Wuar do those letters stand for?” asked 
a curious wife of her husband, as she looked 
at his-masonic seal. “ Well, really, my love,” 
he replied, encouragingly, “I presume it is 
because they can’t sit down.”” She postponed 
further questioning. 

Wuat Wovtp Hapeen.—A teacher was illus- 
trating the process of evaporation to a class of 
young scholars, “ Suppose I should set a basin 
of water out in the school-yard in the moening 
and let it remain all day, what ‘woul 
happen?” “It would get upset,” was the 
practical reply. 


As Apvocare or Home Rour.—‘ Mrs. Mc- 
Corkie, are you in favour of home rule?” 
asked an Irish lady of her neighbour. “ In- 
deed I am,’’ replied Mrs. McCorkie; ‘I think 
every woman should rule herown home, I’ve 
ruled mine ever since I was married.” 

Ir was Josh Billings who originated the 
phrase that is now a national expression, 
“ The business end of the wasp;” and when 4 
he said to a lady, “It is better to be laughed 
at for not being married than to be unable to 
laugh because you are,” he uttered a sentence, 
to use one of his own expressions, ‘‘ bulging 
out with first-class wisdom.” 

“Ts to-day your birthday, Mr. Ginger- 
bread?” asked Johnny of the young man in 
the parlour. “No, Johnny. Why do. you 
ask?” ‘Sis is going to make you a t. 
She said so.” ‘Indeed. What did she say?” 
‘‘ She said: you'd been coming here long enough, 
and that she’d give you the mitten to-night.” 

Don’t you think this bonnet is a little to® 
young for me?” inquired Mrs. Shuttle of Job, 
as she was doing her final “ prinking”’ at the 
glass before going out. ‘Never mind if it is. 
You won’t have worn it ‘more than six weeks 
before it will be ‘too old’ and yor will want a 
new one.”’ 

A urrtte kindergarten scholar complained 
to his mother that ‘‘ Jamie wasn't a good boy 
to-day. He didn’t put his hand over his eyes.” 
“Why should he do that?” was asked. ‘ Be- 
cause teacher says we must put our hands over 
our eyes when she prays, and Jamie did not 
do it, ’cause I looked through my fingers and 


saw him,” 
Wire axp Man. 

A paper reports the following conclusion to 
an interview between a real estate dealer and 
a couple who were contracting to rent a flat: 

‘* Well,”’ says the woman, finally, “I will 
give you five potnds for the flat; won’t we, 
John?” 

“ Yes’m,” replied the man. 

“ And I'll pay my rent promptly, too; won’t 
we, John?” 

** Yes’m,” 

‘* And I'll take care of the house; won’t I, 
John?” 

“ Yes’m.” 

‘* But,”’ I inquired, as is usual in such cases, 
‘are you man and wife? ”’ 

. Man and wife!” exclaimed the woman, 
wares. “ Indeed we are not; are we, John?” 

“ o’m.”’ 

“ What!” says 1; “not man and wife!” 

“Not much. I'd have you know that in 
this family we are wife and man; ain’t we, 
John ?”’ 

‘* Yes’m.”’ 





“Ox, you can laugh | '’ exclaimed Fendersgo,’ 
‘but perhaps I’m notso great a fool as I seem 
tobe.” ‘As for that, Fendy,”’ lied Frogg, 
‘we all know you are not. It would be simply 
im i 

Some of the old Roman gladiators were armed 
with a trident and a net. A net is a very effec. 
tive weapon now. A hornet will scatter a pic. 
nic party, and a cornet will break up a quiet 
neighbourhood. 

A youne married man said to his old bachelor 
uncle, in reference to his wife: ‘*1 do wish [ 
could keep Mary from exaggerating so!” 
‘‘Humph!” ejaculated the old curmudgeon, 
“get her to talk about her age, and she won't 
exaggerate it a bit, I’ll-bet.” 

A Lean Coyunprum.— Judge,” said 2 
lawyer to an.old jurist, ‘if a man is in doubt 
as to whether he shal! kiss a »pretty girl or not, 
what should he. do?” ‘Give the pretty girl 
the benefit. of the doubt, by all means,” 
emphatically answered the judge. 

How. an Acunt Got Qvar a Dirriouity.—A 
young man living in Langaster forwarded to 
his little brother in Darlington, as a present, a 
choice donkey of the diminutive species known 
as the Mexican burro. The transportation 
agent, in making out his list, concluded that 
‘burro’ meant‘ bureau,” and so reported to 
his superior ‘‘one bureau missing, and one 
jackass over.” 

A weELL-KNown clergyman tells the follow: 
ing story against himself: “I was-writing by 
my study-window, and a little Irish child was 
busying himself by throwing beans at the 
window. Losing all patience I rushed out of 
the house, determined to frighten the boy. It 
happened that his mother was coming after 
him at the same moment, and we met by his 
side, I stormed at the child, and then, as the 
mother seemed excessively stupid, I. gave her 
a piece of my mind. Finally, as. grand and 
overwhelming conclusion to my scolding, I 
said, ‘a little discipline now with your chil- 
dren will save you much pain, if not disgrace, 
in the future. Think of that, madam; that 
is, if you ever think.’ ‘Think, is it?’ she re- 
plied. ‘I think, # you'd go back to your bed- 
room and wipe the ink aff av your nose, you'd 
be prettier, even if you didn’t make.so much 
av a sensation.’ It was pot a soft answer ; but 
it had the effect of turning away wrath.” 


A Great Writer, 

“ Now, speaking of literature,”’ said Captain 
Pullby, addressinghis friend, Colonel Bigby, 
“the man standing on the other side of the 
street is one of the most widely read writers in 
the country.” 

“You don’t say so,” the colonel replied, 
putting on his glasses, and eyeing the man 
with interest, ‘‘ Why, he does not look like 
a literary man. It is rare that literary men 
wear diamonds, but I see this man’ is be- 
decked with them.” 

‘Oh, yes, for he can afford it! His income 
is. very large, and I tell you. what’s.a fact, his 
works are read in every town in the 
country.” 

“I would like to haye an introduction to 
him,” said the colonel, who takes great 
interest in literature, haying written an article 
entitled “The Time to Organise,” and 
signed ‘‘ Many Voters.” 

“He would no doubt be pleased to meet 
you,” the captain replied, “for I found him 
to be remarkably social.” 

‘‘ What magazine does he. write for?” 

“Bless you, he would not write for 
magazine. Hecould not bear to be held down 
by the conventionality of a magazine. He 
must be as free as a bird when he writes.” 

“‘I am more than eyer interested. Is hea 
humorous writer? ” 

“No, but he isa great sensationalist.” 
“You don’t tell me?” 


“Yes, and, strange to siy, his writings 


| mainly treat of natural histor 


” 
_“ Well, then, I don’t see low he ean be 


_sensational.”’ 


“ Easy enough, my dear colonel. He writes 
cirves ia 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tur visit of the Prince of Wales to Cannes, aor — 


which was expected totake place at the end 
of last month, is again postponed. It is not 
impossible that he may now be accompanied 
by the Princess, who will go likewise if her 
strength hasmot been regained when the Prince 
departs for a brief holiday. 

Her Masesty's gift to Miss Prothero on her 
marriage was @ diamond and sapphire brace- 
let. A diamond cross of great value. .was pre- 
sented by the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
Princess Louise, and: Prince and Princess 
Henry of Battenberg. The bride’s dress was 
of ivory satin, :with pearl embroidery, and 
Honiton lace. 

The bridesmaids’ dresses were of white 
nun’s veiling, trimmed with Lyons velvet and 
crimson velvet leayes, and bonnets to match. 
The bridegroom presented each of these five 
young ladies (who were attended by the same 
number of groomsmen) with coral and gold 
brooches, and bouquets to match the dsesses. ~ 

Tue birth of an heir to the throne of Rou- 
mania is anticipated with much pleasure, not 
unmixed with anxiety, for although the King 
and Queen have been married sixteen years, 
they have as yet had no children, ahd her 
Majesty is now in her forty-third year. 

The forthcoming event creates much interest 
and excitement, as besides the throne of Rou- 
mania its present King is heir to the vast 
estates and immense fortune of his brother, 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. 
The Queen (Carmen Sylva) is the only daugh- 
ter of the late Prince Hermann of Wied, and 
first cousin of the Duchess of Albany, 

Tur Crown Prince of Germany is the most 
highly decorated man in Prussia, for he has 
no less than seventy-two orders and decora- 
tions to plant on his breast, which give him 
the appearance of wearing a breast-plate. 
Count Packler, Marshal of the Palace, comes | 
next with fifty-one, Bismarck follows with 
forty-eight, Count Perpoucher, Marshal of the 
Court, forty-six, Count Moltke forty-four, and 
so on down to thirteen, which Count William 
Bismarck wears. 

Tae marriage of Miss Mary Gladstone, 
second daughter of the Right Hon. W. E, 
Gladstone, with the Rev. Henry Drew, curate 
of Hawarden @hurch, took place on Tuesday, 
the 2nd of February, at St, Margaret’s, by 
the Abbey, at eleven o'clock, the ceremony 
being performed by the bride’s brother, the 
Rev. Stephen Gladstone, vicar of Hawarden, 
assisted by Archdeacon Farrar and Canon 
Forse. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
were present, with Prince George, and signed 
the marriage register. The Royal party also 
adjourned to Lady F. Cavendish’s house, on 
Carlton House-terrace, where refreshments 
were served, 

The Princess wore a dress of pale mauve 
Satin merveilleux, and velvet of the same 
colour, trimmed with fur, and bonnet of the 
same. The bride’s dress was of white muslin, 
richly trimmed with Brussels lace, and tulle 
veil, The six little bridesmaids wore white 
muslin, with sashes and fichus. Mrs. Glad- 
stone was in blue velvet, trimmed with old 
Venctian point. Early in the afternoon the 
bride and bridegroom left for Lady Sarah 
Spencer’s house, at Berkhampstesd, where 
they are to spend the honeymoon. : 

Tue marriage of the Rev. J. N. Dalton, 
Canon of Windsor, Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen, and formerly tuter to Princes 
Albert Victor and George of Wales, with 
Miss Evan Thomas, eldest daughter of the 
Deputy Lord-Lientenant for the county, High 
Sheriff of the County of Brecon, and J. P. for 
the counties of Brecon, Radnor, and Gla- 
morgan, took place recently at Neath. 

The wedding was a most effective one. "The" 
bridesmaids’ dresses, which were of ruby 
velvet, trimmed with fur, and hats, en suite, 





contrasted admirabl ide’s i 
satin and Brussels ae ee eee 


Cost or Epucation 1x Lonpon.—The annual 
financial statement of the School Board for 
London is now under the consideration of the 
New Board. It shows in the estimate of ex- 
penditure a total of £1,568,406, being a gross 
increase of £101,633, representing, after cer- 
tain reductions, an addition to the burden of 
the taxpayer of £82,681, the whole sum to be 
raised by the rates for the year ending Mareh, 
1887, being £1,128,046. This sum means a 
rate of 87d, in the £, and but for the augmen- 
tation in the valuation of the metropolis, it 
would have entailed a rate of 94d. Briefly 
stated, there has been a growth of 7 per cent. 
on the gross expenditure of the previous year. 
The predecessors-of the present Board largely 
increased the indebtedness and the outlay of 
the School Board. Under their.sway the gross 
expenditure rose 42 per cent., the taxation 
52 sal cent., and the indebtedness £2,000,000. 
Under .the last Board but one the rate 
actually declined, beginning at 628d. in 1881, 
and falling to 593d. in 1883; but under the 
late Board it rose to’from 593d. to 8°86d. 
Against this apparent extravagance there was 
‘‘a, large educational result,’ and the number 
of children in attendance rose from 210,008 
to 312,671. Making all allowances the in- 
crease of charge for elementary education in 
the metropolis was very large—74 -per cent. 
in expenditure, 66 per cent. in taxation, and 
£3,300,000 in indebtedness. 





GEMB. 


Cotours artfully spread upon canvas may 
entertain the eye, but noc affect the heart; 
and she who takes nocare to add to the natural 
graces of her any excellent qualities 
may be allowed still toamuse as does a pic- 
ture, but not to trinmph as a beauty. 


I HaAvE, says @ writer, come to the conclusion 
that the use of physicians, unless in some acute 
disease, was a venture, and that their greatest 
practicers practised least. upon themselves. 

Truty there is something in the unruffled 
calm of nature that overaweg our little anxie- 
ties and doubts; the sight of the deep blue 
sky and the clustering starsabove seem to im- 
part a quiet to the mind. 

A politeness is owing to liberty. We 
polish one another, and rub off our corners 
and rough sides by a sort of amicable collision. 
To restrain this is inevitable to bring a rust 
upon men’s understandings. 





HOUDSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Porato-Purrs,—Take any outside slices. of 


cold 1a¢eat, chop and season with pepper, ‘salt, _ 


and cut pickles. Mash potatoes, making them 
into paste with an egg, ‘Roll out, with a-dust 
of flower. Cut.rdund witha saucer.’ Put your 
seasoned meat on one half, and fold likea puff. 
Fry a light-brown, : 

__Intsx Stew.—Two pounds of lean..end of 
mutton, cut.into small chops. Season.it with 
a teaspoonfal of salt, mixed with the same of 
pepper. Péel and slice thin four large onions; 
put them in the bottom of a saucepan ; strew. 
a little salt over them. Place the mutton on 
the onions, firmly-pressed down, then another 
thin layer of onions, salted; then cover with 
fast-boiling water, barely enough to cover the 
meat. Let-it boil gently for an hour-and-a- 
half. eel-two pounds of mealy potatoes, all 
of the-same-size, or cutin halves ; wash them 


well in two waters, place them on the mutton’ 
Fo onions, and bai 


a eeeeaais abeetaams <bean 

J are ie ome 

fer the mutton otid-curtdns eons’ sane: ts 
otatoes also cooked alone ; and, when balls of 
wer, cut.each in badf; place ghem in. the 

serving-dish, and. pour the- mutton, the onions, 

and the liquor over the potatoes. 





Tue Antetors or New Mextco.—Even in 
his most graceful movements. there is some- 
thing of gross materiality about thedear, from 
which his bright.cousin of the plainsis entizely 
free. Whether in clear outline against. the 
sky, he stands on a distant swell watching you, 
or, like.a startled ghost, looms afar through 
the mirage of the heated plain, or far out of 
shot, circles. round you with legs filmy with 
speed, the antelope is all spirituedle,and ssems 
like a being from another sphere, born'only-to 
vanquish space. The deer loves the crowded 
woods and cramped-uphills ; but the antelope 
is happy only on the boundless open. When 
troubles arise the deer starts for the haven of 
brush; but the antelope steers for the open 
sea of the plain. To the antelope the deer’s 
swiftest pace is only play, and a run that may 
be death to a fat deer is only a pleasant strol! 
for this, gay rover. 


Tare Sgqurrren.—Squirrels, with all their 
fun, are exceedingly wise animals; they look 
ahead and prepare for the future, When 
autumn comes, and. often before,.many a 
little fellow may be seen running as fast.as 
he can, with his mouth crammed full of grain, 
corn, seeds, acorns, nuts, or some other food, 
that he means to store away for winter. ‘They 
gather great quantities. of food and hide it in © 
hollow trees, under rocks, or in holes. under 
the ground. When the weather grows too 
cold they spend most of the time in their 


| holes in trees or in ‘the ground, eating when 





hungry, and sleeping a good deal, Some- 
times, if not-always, when they sleep, they 
wrap their bushy tails close about as a cover- 
ing. 

Cuingse F'anmuousts.—The Chinese farm- 
house is a curious looking abode. Usually it 
is sheltered with groves of feathery bamboo 
and thick-spreading banyans. The walls are 
of clay or wood, and the interior of the house 
eonsists of one main room, extending from 
the floor to the tiled roof, with closet-looking 
apartments in the corners for sleeping rooms, 

here is.a. sliding window in the roof, made 
of cut oyster shells arranged in .rows, while 
the side windows are mere wooden shutters. 
The floor is the bare earth, where at nightfall 
there often gather tegether a miscellaneous 
family of dirty children, fowls, ducks, pigeons, 
and a litter of pigs, all living together in 
delightful harmony. 

Laventer.—Do we, as a rule, laugh enough? 
Is there not too much beefsteak and too little 
gravy for salutary digestion in the everyday 
consumption of brain food? “Is «there spice 
enough to season the standing dish of creda? ? 
There is a “servicé to a chaste laugh, and iits 
relation. to: physical comfort is noteworthy. 
Our. emetions are the plaything of our sur- 
roundings, and the graces we would cultivate 
can never be perfected in an atmosphere that 
is not cordial. The nightmare of disaster 
is ever disturbing new endeavours and 
cherished ventures, and if itis dispelled the 


: handiest helper is the sunshine of mirth. ‘To 


one who isin the maelstrom of cares, or who 
is a. galley élave.in the struggle to exist, or.on 
whose cast of dics is staked the gain or less of 
living, there is no force that can sustain as 
broad humour. Music has a power.to lighten 
loads, to relax bows, but a side-shaker seems 
to be.quite as salutary to the weary ones in 
the market-place. A ditty travels to the 
springs of the feeling, but a neatly-perpetrated 
pun makes the man.of care take cheer as he 
toils, The mind that .is lost to every a 
save the requisitions of his vocation needs to 
be switched off, and a handy way to do it is to 
tickle him. It is.eaid of President Lincoln 
that his ind in laughing and dry satir- 
ising wes @ sical necessity—that the res- 
| es policy during the war would 
@ chafed him to ens nar -_ - 
pea dat away ears or sti 8 
Domed nes wits tamy exuberances, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





T. H. H.—Sundsay, December, 25, 1864. 
Rosanna.—Sunday is the first day of the week. 


Cc. R. A—The handkerchief flirtation was given in 
full in No. 1041, post free, three-halfpence. 


C. M.—Write to the agents of any of the steamship 
papers. 


lines advertised in the daily 
8S. H. H.—1. Wednesday, Jan. 24, 1866. 2. Your pen- 
manship is far above the general average. 


W. G.—It would be a question for the courts to de- 
cide when a suit for recovery was brought, and not 
until then. 

Trixy.—1. There Is nothing objectionable in it. 2, 
Stop him and you will soon find out if he cares for 
you. 

8. P. A. H.—1. An action for breach of promise 
would’ He if he refused to mezry in a resonate time. 
2. Ne. 8. Yes. 4. It must be performed in the pre- 
sence of the registrar. 5. No. 6. Not if they were 
married by banns. 7. Fair writing. 

CO. H. B.—You have been very badly treated. Send 

our letters, with a concise account of what you have 
been doing, to some of the editors of the daily papers 


the hands of a competent 
a thorough knowledge of the legal 
it, and being in full possession of all 

can give you advice as to the proper manner 
could hardly be done by one who is a 


column. 
OC. H. R.—White ink—only used be pang gs 
can be made by adding 1 part of muriatic acid to 20 


parts of starch-water ; or a weak solution of oxalic acid 
used 
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that there was 


as if it been in writing, but it is it to prove 
such agreements, » your husband 
can do is to search for some new employ- 


very neat appearance 
tocar! in ‘Soatland, to bh pr meen, 
y a or yellow or 
rock: because found at Cairngorm. S.A tunic 
is a woollen under-garment, to the knees and 
waist. 
the 


8. H. H—1. Publishers can form no judgment of 
of availability of manuscript of any kind 
it has been read. In the case quoted the story is 


short to of use to this paper. 2. Itisa 
taistake to think that none but the most experien: 


ai58 


j below Semlin, in Austro-Hungary. city was 
ong an object of fierce contention between the 
Awluiens theTurks. It was besieged by the latter 
n 1456, and again, with success, in 1522, which 


time it was held by them until 1688, when it was re- 
taken. Two years later it was recaptured by the 
Turks, who lost possession of it in 1717. In 1789 they 
made a vain attempt to retake the city, but soon after- 
wards were awarded it by treaty, it until 
1789, when it was taken by the Austrians, who restored 
it to the Turks in 1791. From 1806 to 1813 it was in 
m of the Servians, the citadel remaining in the 

ands of the Turkish until 1877, in which year 
the Porte was constrained by diplomacy to yield up that 
important tion to the government. It is 
very strongly fortified, on account oi its position, 
is considered a stronghold of no mean dimensiens. 

P. B. F.—The word dun owes its origin, it is to 
one Joe Dun, a famous bailiff of Lincoln, in the 
of Henry VII. He is said to have been so extremely 
shrewd in the management of his rough business, and 

dexterous in the of dues, that his name 

See ore eeereenee Sone Ss Se 
ts it grew a prevalent custom to say, 
don’t you Dun him?” 

T. C. J.—1. To reduce inflammation of the 

t morning in 


i 


others of the kin ; and #0 on; and so fourth. 5. We 
presume you refer to the Latia quotation, Resurgam— 
“*I shall arise again.” 7. Not known to us. 


SECRETS. 


Give no harbour, little maiden, 
To a secret, or small, 
Not to havea 


In your heart, is best of all. 
Like the blossoms, you are growing, 
8 on the parent tree, 
Like the seek the sunshine, 
And the dews of heaven so free. 


Have no oh, my daughter, 
te! gto eng hs Aen ay nl 

Her fond care is just as tender 
As an angel's from above! 

Go to her with all your troubles, 
Aye! and do so from the start, 





PP cane 59- am oy *, ye Bnei » 1855, Bese 

contemporary of a great many te 

attained high excellence at that ular Our 

limited space will only include a short list of some of 

the most popular, namely: Thomas Campbell, Thomas 

Hood, James Montgomery, Walter Savage Landor, 
Hart Milman, Horace 


8 Dobell, Hartley whose birth 
perm hese ne Fny  --, ~ poy 
Bayly, Swain. 


“ Dare to be true, nothing can a lie; 
A fault which it most grows two thereby.” 
Isaac Watts, who died in 1748, expressed the same 
thought as : 
** And he that does one fault at first, 





The so! is nced and may be likened 
vy craahing, it of low ltenaty and pitch 
not metallic nor . It occurs when the sand is 


* 


M. A. K, 
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pressed by ordinary walking, increases with a sudden 
pressure of the foot, and is quite perceptible upon mere 
stirring of the hand or even plunging one finger and 
draggin, dey Bg FI > oe Wy 
ig wood over are san; 
on one of the Hawaiian Islands, where the em 
sembles distant thunder, and Hugh Miller cites similar 
instances at Gabel Nakons, in Arabia Petrea, and Reg 
Rawan, near Cabul, Afghanistan, where the sand givog 
a sort of humming noise. In Churchill County, 
Nevada, U.S., a like phenomenon is described with re. 
gard toa sand hill, resembling the sound of telegraph. 
wires when the wind blows across them. 


A. A. M.—On the whole, we think marriages be. 
tween first cousins should be avoided for several 
reasons, but we should not advise an already engaged 

to break their engagement simply on that ac. 
count; and of course the objections to marrying a 
second cousin, or a first cousin once removed, are much 
slighter than thoss to og a first cousin. The Bible 
does not forbid such , and since have the 
approval of your own parents and those of your lover, 
you can afford to your other relatives, as politely as 
possible, of course, “‘ to mind their business.” 


H. T, R.—1. The seven survivors of the Greely Arctic 
E Expedition were, Lieutenant A. W. Greely, 
Brainard, F Long, Elison (who 
di afterwards), Hospital Steward Bierderbeck 
ard Pet Cornwell. The remaining members— 
tenants Lockwood and Kislingburg, ts 
Cross, Linn, Jewell, Ralston, Israel, Gardiner and Rice, 
Corporal Salor, Privates Ellis, Whisler, Henry, 
Schneider and Bender, Surgeon Pavy, the two 
Eskimos, named Fredericks and Jans Edwards—all 
periehet by starvation and exposure. 2. Great 
ritain’s, navy consists of 238 vessels, manned by 
58,800 men. 


C. M. M.—Get some local cabinet-maker or carpenter 


The width 
of each t should not exceed one- 
inch. Use e, and stain or paint it to suit 
your taste. The should on soft paper or 
cotton and kept covered, as the a‘ ‘be sure 
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Aut Back Nomegrs, Parts and Voiumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


Pg me ine 
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